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THE  WHISKERLESS  MARINERS 

THE  TREASURE-TROVE 


THAT  the  moss-grown  hulk  of 
the  Legless  Minotaur  should 
be  regarded  with  supersti- 
tious dread  by  the  simple 
fisher-folk  of  the  nearest  villages  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  when  all  is  told. 
For,  according  to  the  tales  of  old,  Mr. 
Finnflap,  that  timber-toed  oracle  of 
the  neighborhood,  the  desolate  coast 
upon  which  the  old  wreck  had  foun- 
dered was  the  very  rendezvous  of 
“gents  o’  fortune”  in  the  days  of  his 
Majesty — God-Bless-His-Bones.  And 
to  this  very  day,  if  you  visit  this  re- 


gion, you  will  see  a gnarled  oak  stand- 
ing lonely  upon  a little  knoll,  in  the 
marshy  fields,  like  a watchful  sentinel, 
whose  chafed  limbs  show  where  the 
hang-man’s  rope  gnawed  the  bark,  as 
treacherous  pirates  swung  in  the  wind. 
In  the  clustered  grove  beyond  the 
swamp,  whole  chests  of  buried  treas- 
ure may  still  be  hidden,  according  to 
old  Mr.  Finnflapp.  For  the  villagers, 
being  good,  God-fearing  folk,  would  as 
soon  think  of  pinching  the  Evil  One’s 
tail  as  seeking  the  booty  of  dead  Buc- 
caneers. They  had  ever  regarded  the 
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desolate  shore  of  the  marshes  with 
gloom  and  apprehension,  because  of 
the  wild  stories  connected  with  it  in 
the  stirring  days  of  yore.  But  when 
those  mischievous  boys,  the  wliisker- 
less  mariners,  took  possession  of  the 
old  wreck  and  used  it,  in  their  boyish- 
bravado  spirit,  as  a place  for  their 
meetings,  the  occasional  glimpse 
which  a fisher  might  catch  of  their 
queer  costumes  by  day,  or  the  sound 
of  their  merriment  wafted  to  the  vil- 
lage in  the  night,  made  the  good  peo- 
ple fairly  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
haunting  spirits.  And  if  a lonely  way- 
farer chanced  to  be  crossing  the  damp 
marshes  after  dusk,  and  saw  the  dark 
hulk  in  the  cold  mist,  and  heard  the 
wind  round  the  shroudless  stump  of 
mast  and  the  waves  on  the  rocky 
shore,  you  may  be  sure  he  peered 
about  him  with  fear,  and  “lengthened 
his  homeward  strides.” 

But  within  the  forecastle  all  was 
snug  and  merry  and  smoky.  The 
rusty  little  stove,  squatting  in  its  com- 
fortable, bow-legged  fashion,  puffed 
out  whole  clouds  of  smoke,  as  if  vying 
with  the  fellows’  corncobs,  and  slyly 
winked  its  one  blazing  eye.  The 
ship’s  lantern,  obviously  jealous  of  the 
stove,  sent  up  a sooty  odor  too,  and 
blackened  the  rafters  above.  While 
the  miserable,  rickety  table,  flapped 
its  two  wooden  wings,  like  some 
strange  species  of  bird  about  to  take 
flight.  In  the  smoky  light  of  the 
little  room  the  whiskerless  mariners, 
in  their  gaudy  costumes  and  with  their 
queer,  old-fashioned  arms,  appeared 
for  all  the  world  like  those  dare-devil 
freebooters  of  old  who  roved  the  high 
seas  and  the  low  coasts  on  the  Span- 
ish Main.  There  were  Snump  and 
Slivers  and  Peewee,  and  Doughnuts 
and  Spunkie  and  Skoots.  There  was 
Midshipman  the  Swabber,  behold,  as 
usual,  polishing  his  nose  on  the  sleeve 
of  his  coat,  till  nose  and  sleeve  fairly 
glistened.  There  was  Gabby,  the  as- 


piring jester,  still  aiming  to  “tickle  to 
death”  his  foes,  with  mortal  puns  and 
jests.  And  there  was  Nuckles  in  an  up- 
per berth,  so  realistic  in  his  rehearsal 
of  the  twenty-years’  sleep  that  even 
Rip  Van  Winkle  himself  could  not 
have  snored  more  naturally.  Some 
listened  to  the  roar  of  the  tempest, 
and  felt  the  thrill  of  adventure ; some 
closed  their  eyes,  while  they  puffed 
their  pipes,  and  enjoyed  the  room’s 
warm  comfort ; some  eagerly  read, 
with  knitted  brows,  suspicious,  well- 
worn  novels,  turning  often,  for  “local- 
color,”  to  the  tinted  scenes  on  the 
covers ; now  one  would  doze ; another 
talk ; another  whistle ; and  several,  in 
a knot,  would  soon  fall  a-singing  dit- 
ties and  old  sea  ballads.  Had  only  the 
skipper  and  his  first-mate,  Spike,  been 
there,  the  scene  would  have  been  com- 
plete. But  Doogy  and  his  “right-hand” 
had  set  out  earlier  in  the  day,  to 
search  for  bitried  treasure,  and  were 
now  awaited  with  the  greatest  curi- 
osity and  impatience ; for  well  it  was 
kn  wn  that  they  would  not  return 
empty-handed,  but  laden  with  spoils — 
gold  and  silver,  or  potatoes  and  cab- 
bages. Seldom  did  they  fail  to  dig  up 
something  or  other,  if  farmers  were 
not  too  watchful. 

“Tickle  me  ribs!”  said  Slivers. 
“Wonder  what’s  keeping  them  this 
dark  night?  PI  ope  they  ain’t  digged  a 
hole  so  big  they  can’t  climb  out !” 
And  he  brushed  away  a tear,  telling 
Skoots  to  blow  his  smoke  into  some- 
body else’s  face. 

“Ay,  ay,  mates,”  said  Snump,  “On’y 
leave  it  to  him.  He  knows  a power 
more  of  such  things  than  we.  He’s 
read  of  ’em  all — Blackbeard,  Billy 
Bones,  Kidd,  Sam  Flint — all  of  ’em. 
But  he  don’t  give  a Jolly  Rogers  for 
that  crew ; not  he.  Blue  Blisters  is 
his  favorit.  Blue  Blisters,  whose  pie- 
bald head  made  every  Spanish  galleon 
upon  the  Spanish  Main  shiver  in  her 
very  timbers,  Blue  Blisters,  who  rode 
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the  high  seas,  scuppers-deep  with 
booty.  Blue  Blisters — say!  You  don’t 
mean  you’ve  never  heard  of  him?” 

“Yah  ! And  how  he  took  a fancy  to 
these  very  shores ; and  one  night,  dark 
and  misty  like  to-night,  somewhere 
out  of  the  open  sea,  his  ship  comes  a- 
sailing  in.  And  people  a-bed  in  the 
village,  hear  the  clack,  clack,  clack  of 
bones,  as  skeletons  swung  at  his  yard- 
arms in  the  wind  ! — Hush  ! What’s 
that?” 

Slowly,  softly,  there  was  heard  upon 
the  deck  above,  a noise  as  of  a distant 
suction-pump  at  work. 

“Doogy’s  boots !”  said  Spunkie,  put- 
ting his  hand  to  his  ear  and  closing 
one  eye,  to  listen. 

And  Doogy’s  boots  they  were,  with 
Doogy  in  them,  and  Spike  close  be- 
hind. 

“Ship-ahoy!”  said  Doogy  as  he  en- 
tered the  forecastle. 

“ ’Ip-’oy!”  said  his  inferior,  close  be- 
hind him. 

“Ship-ahoy !”  said  all  the  rest  in  uni- 
son. 

As  Doogy  was  trying  to  hoist  him- 
self out  of  his  heavy  boots,  by  clutch- 
ing an  upper  bunk,  it  became  evident 
by  the  broad  grin  over  all  his  face  that 
he  had  met  with  a happy  adventure. 
And  when  he  had  at  length  succeeded 
in  getting  out  of  them,  and  had 
stretched  his  legs  a short  while  upon 
the  floor,  it  became  certain  that  he  was 
about  to  relate  the  particulars  of  that 
adventure.  And  soon  he  began,  seated 
upon  a keg,  with  the  rest  in  a circle 
around  him. 

“Mates,”  he  said,  raising  one  finger, 
“we’ve  always  been  true  and  stuck  to- 
gether as  close  as  two  shells  with  a 
clam  inside.  We’ve  always  kept  our 
laws  well,  and  never  worn  anything  on 
our  faces  except  dirt — which  ain’t 
against  the  rules.  But  if  there  is  any 
one  among  us  who  is  thinking  of  turn- 
ing traitor,  let  him  turn  now — and  take 
his  medicine.  Nobody?  Good!  Then 


listen  sharp,  and  don’t  open  a thing, 
except  your  deadlights. — Spike,  keel- 
haul Nuckles  there.  Avast,  you  snoo- 
zer!  Now  then!” 

Doogy  took  a crumpled  scrap  of 
yellow  paper  from  the  pocket  of  his 
breeches,  smoothed  it  out  upon  his 
knee,  looked  around  at  each  of  the 
whiskerless  mariners  in  turn,  and  be- 
gan again  his  narration. 

“We  were  a-stumping  through  the 
bushes  just  this  side  of  our  village, 
when,  coming  to  an  opening,  we  spied 
a troop  of  youngsters  romping  home- 
ward with  a Jolly  Rogers — that’s  the 
black  flag  that  pirates  fly  from  their 
highest  mizzen,  on  the  high  seas.  But 
one  small  younker,  lagging  much  be- 
hind the  rest,  sulked  along  like  a ob- 
stinate crab  towards  the  place  where 
we  was  hid.  And  quicker’n  John 
Silver’s  parrot,  says  I,  ‘Spike,  let’s 
grab  him !’  No  sooner  said  than 
done ; we  ran  alongside,  heaved  over 
our  grappling-hooks,  and  had  him  fast 
in  a jiffy.  You  bet  he  was  scared 
when  he  saw  us  in  our  pirate  clothes ; 
his  eyes  just  bugged  with  fright  at 
the  sight  of  my  long  sword  and  boots. 
‘Younker,’  says  1 to  him,  in  a voice  so 
heavy  I could  barely  get  it  out  of  my 
throat,  ‘younker,  what  are  you  doing 
out  here?’  says  I. — ‘Nothing,  please 
sir,’  says  he. — ‘What?’  says  I,  ‘out 
here?’ — ‘No,  sir,’  says  he,  ‘over  there!’ 
And  he  pointed  to  that  big  spy-tree 
that  stands  alone  in  the  fields. — ‘Then, 
younker,’  says  I,  ‘your  days  are  num- 
bered. Here ! What’s  that  in  your 
mit?  Give  me  that.’  ‘It’s  on’y  a map, 
please  sir.’ — ‘Give  it  me,  I say. 
Where’d  you  get  this?  What’s 
those  crosses  on  it  for?’  says  I. — 
Says  he,  ‘That’s  where  it’s  buried ; 
ten  paces  from  the  tree!’ — ‘Buried? 
Buried?’  says  I,  ‘what’s  buried, 
you  rogue?  what’s  buried?’ — ‘Noth- 
ing,’ says  he.  Then  he  begins  to 
whimper,  ‘But  I didn’t  touch  ’em — 
Leggo  my  arm.  I didn’t  touch  ’em, 
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honest!’  — ‘What’s  buried?’  cries  I, 
‘What’s  buried,  you  rascal?' — ‘On’y 
guineas,  please  sir,’  says  he. — ‘And 
doubloons  and  pieces-of-eight,  I’ll  affi- 
davy.’ — Says  I,  ‘Younker,  you  know 
too  much!  If  I was  Billy  Bones,  I’d 
hang  you  high  as  the  man-in-the- 
moon ; 'cause  Billy  Bones  says,  "Dead 
men  tell  no  tales."  And  if  I was  Sam 
Flint,  I’d  bury  you  deep’s  the  bottom 
of  kingdom-come : ’cause  Sam  Flint 
says,  “Dead  men  don’t  bite,"  Younker, 
if  you  so  much  as  mutter  on’y  one 
word  of  this  to  a livin’  soul,  some  dark 
night,  when  the  wind’s  a-howling,  I’ll 
have  your  liver  with  this  sword  ! Now, 
younker,  homeward,  ho !’  And  lickety- 
larrup,  you  should  have  seen  him 
hiper !” 

The  effect  Doogy’s  narration  pro- 
duced upon  the  whiskerless  crew  can 
well  be  imagined  when  I say  that  tow- 
ards the  end  of  it  Nuckles  was  hang- 
ing half-way  out  of  his  bunk.  And 
not  only  that,  but,  also,  his  eyes  were 
as  wide  open  as  the  tops  of  Doogy’s 
boots.  But  as  none  could  find  voice 
to  speak,  Doogy  went  on  again,  after 
two  or  three  moments  of  silence. 

“Now,  mates,  our  fortune  is  made!” 
said  he.  “This  very  night  we’ll  have 
every  bunk  in  the  forecastle  spilling 
over  with  pieces-of-eight.  This  very 
night  we’ll  empty  the  treasure-trove  of 
Old  Blue  Blisters,  and  fill  the  coffers 
of  the  Whiskerless  Mariners.  The 
very  night,  mates, — and  a better  night 
for  such  a task  could  not  be  found  in 
a thousand, — Spike,  just  take  a turn 
on  deck — keep  an  eye  peeled ! Come, 
Nuckles,  here’s  your  chance  to  act  a 
real  part ! Look  sharp  now,  mates ; 
get  a move  on ! Gabby-man,  put  up 
your  pen!  Jokes  won’t  be  in  it  with 
this  night's  work.  Here’s  luck !”  And 
for  want  of  a schnapps,  he  seized  Gab- 
by’s ink  bottle,  put  it  to  his  lips,  threw 
back  his  head, — and  took  “precious 
good  care”  that  the  stopper  did  not 
come  loose. 


Then,  what  activity  in  the  old 
wreck’s  forecastle ! Boots  being  got 
into,  jackets  being  pulled  on,  hats 
being  crammed  firm,  sabres  buckled 
up,  blunderbusses  shouldered,  pistols 
and  knives  stuck  in  belts,  picks  and 
shovels  brought  out,  a lantern  made 
ready,  orders  issued,  jests  exchanged, 
hopes  uttered,  laughter,  glee,  bubbling 
fun, — never  before  had  the  rusty  little 
stove  seen  such  a bustle  in  all  its  days, 
as  might  easily  be  guessed  by  the  way 
it  stared  at  it  all  with  its  one  blazing 
eye.  As  for  the  table — jostled  by  the 
merry  mariners,  and  impressed,  per- 
haps, with  fear  lest  its  future  should 
be  one  of  greater  burdens  than  the 
past,  it  flapped  its  wooden  wings  in 
creaking  desperation.  So  the  prepara- 
tions were  carried  on  with  boisterous 
vehemence. 

As  each  of  the  fellows  was  ready, 
he  bounded  up  the  companion-way  to 
the  deck,  to  peer  into  the  darkness  in 
the  direction  where  he  knew  the  spy- 
tree  to  be.  But  no  sooner  did  he  get 
his  nose  into  the  cold  mist  and  dark- 
ness than  down  he  went  again  to  the 
warm  forecastle,  with  his  spirits  so 
dampened  that  even  the  rusty  stove 
could  not  revive  them.  So  the  fore- 
castle soon  became  hushed ; and  in  the 
stillness  the  wild  roar  of  the  wind  and 
the  steady  slushing  of  the  sea  upon 
the  hulk  sounded  more  loud  and  dis- 
mal than  ever. 

“It’s  a drizzly  night,  ain’t  it?”  ven- 
tured the  Swabber  at  length,  his 
speech  muffled  by  the  sleeve  with 
which  he  was  polishing  his  nose. 

“Ain’t  it !”  cried  Doogy,  gleefully. 
“Just  the  kind  of  night  for  filching  the 
booty  of  dead  buccaneers.  To-night’s 
the  night  for  us !” 

“To-night?”  murmured  Snump. 
Then  he  paused  a while,  and  a chill 
wind  sighed  through  the  still  fore- 
castle. “To-night?  How  lucky! — I 
mean,  that  I thought  of  it — to-night’s 
the  night  I promised  mother  I’d  be 
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home  in  time  for  supper!” 

“To-night?”  then  cried  Gabby,  glanc- 
ing at  the  calendar  of  a former  age, 
“to-night?  By  the  eye-brows  of  a 
sweet  potato,  if  I should  fail  to  have 
ready  those  new  jokes  for  Elsie  to- 
morrow, what  would  be  the  use  trying 
to  tickle  to  death  one’s  enemies?” 

“To-night?”  said  Doughnuts,  mak- 
ing his  eyes  as  round  as  the  space  be- 
tween his  legs,  “to-night?” 

“Silence  between  decks!”  cried 
Doogy,  angrily,  as  with  both  hands 
he  began  to  haul  his  sword  from  its 
immense  scabbard,  little  by  little,  as 
if  there  were  no  end  to  it.  “Who  lags? 
All  hands  on  deck, — and  forward !” 

As  this  command  was  accompanied 
with  a reckless  flourish  of  the  skipper's 
sabre,  no  time  was  lost  in  setting  out. 
It  was,  truly,  a disagreeable  night, 


The  chosen  scouts,  Spunkie  and 
Skoots,  groping  on  some  distance  be- 
fore the  others,  took  turns  in  looking 
behind,  as  they  walked,  to  make  sure 
that  the  lantern  was  following.  Oc- 
casionally, the  moist  wind,  like  a cold, 
clammy  hand,  would  strike  them  full 
in  the  face ; and  then  they  would  stop 
and  listen  fearfully,  clasping  each 
other  for  dear  life.  And  once  the  wild 
scream  of  a night-bird  raised  such  a 
horrid  echoing  from  the  shore,  that 
both  the  scouts  vividly  imagined  that 
the  dead  buccaneers  were  close  behind 
them.  “Gee !”  said  Spunkie,  “I  wish  I 
was  a cabin-boy.  I ain’t  a-scared ; but 
then  I’d  know  it  would  end  all  right. 
It’s  always  the  way  with  cabin-boys. 
Gee!  What  are  you  shivering  for?” 

“I  ain’t  shivering;  honest!” 

“Course  you  are!  Look  at  your  leg!” 


moonless,  misty,  and  wild;  a night  like 
those  which  tavern-loungers  delight  to 
paint  in  ghostly  stories.  And  as  the 
band  of  whiskerless  mariners  picked  its 
way  along  the  shore,  or  scrambled 
among  the  bushes  on  the  border  of  the 
marsh,  it  did  indeed  have  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  a spirit-crew  than  a troop 
of  robust  youngsters.  For  the  dis- 
tance of  a quarter  of  a mile  or  so,  they 
stumbled  on  in  the  direction  where 
the  scattered  lights  of  the  village  ap- 
peared ; and  then,  on  the  command  of 
“starboard  helm,”  turned  into  the 
fields  on  their  right. 


“Oh!  so  it  is!  Wonder  what’s  the 
matter  with  it?  Must  have  got  the 
chills.  Remember,  Spunkie?  That’s 
the  leg  as  fell  overboard  on  me  the 
other  day.  Darn  the  limb  ! But  you’re 
shivering,  too !” 

“No  I ain’t,  Skoots!” 

“You  are,  Spunkie!  Just  feel  of  your 
arm !” 

“Well!  Gee,  what  a arm!  D’you 
ever  see  anything  like  it ! Skoots, 
ain’t  that  the  arm  I dropped  on  the 
deck  and  nearly  squashed  by  falling 
a-top  ? Gee,  what  a arm  !” 

Occupying  their  minds  in  this  man- 
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ner,  as  they  stumbled  on  through  the 
uneven  fields,  the  two  scouts  forgot 
to  keep  watch  for  the  glint  of  the  lan- 
tern behind  them.  They  did  not  no- 
tice that  the  distance  between  them 
and  the  main  body  became  greater  as 
they  trudged  on ; they  did  not  see  the 
dim  trunk  that  loomed  through  the 
mist  before  them.  Indeed,  the  first 
intimation  of  their  surroundings  came 
with  a startling  thump,  when  both 
bumped  their  heads  into  a heavy, 
moist  something,  that  dangled  from  a 
branch  of  the  spy-tree.  It  felt  like  a 
man’s  leg.  Both  looked  up.  Imagine 
their  terror  to  see  the  shadowy  out- 
line of  a body,  swaying  to  and  fro 
above  their  heads.  The  sight  made 
them  stagger.  Clasping  each  other  in 
their  fright  for  a moment,  they  uttered 
one  wild  shriek  together,  and,  break- 
ing apart,  fled  blindly  in  the  direction 
from  which  they  had  come. 

Meanwhile,  the  main  body  of  the 
whiskerless  mariners  had  been  follow- 
ing slowly  behind  the  scouts, — Doogy 
last  of  all.  breathless  from  the  toil  of 
heaving  his  big  boots  out  of  their  very 
footprints.  Suddenly,  over  the  still 
fields,  rang  the  wild  shriek  of  the 
scouts.  The  bold  crew  stopped. 
How  they  peered  with  bulging  eye- 
balls into  the  darkness  all  around 
them ; to  see,  after  a few  moments  of 
intense  silence  had  elapsed,  their 
mates,  Spunkie  and  Skoots,  bearing 
down  upon  them  in  great  alarm ! 
Breathless  with  their  running,  the 
scouts  were,  nevertheless,  able  to 
shout  in  a wonderfully  loud  voice  the 
news  of  what  they  had  seen.  A dead 
pirate  on  the  old  spy-tree ! It  seemed 
like  an  awful  warning;  perhaps  a hint 
of  what  would  be  their  fate,  should 
they  meddle  with  buried  gold.  If  so, 
one  hint  was  enough.  The  whisker- 
less mariners  took  the  warning  with- 
out a word  of  dispute,  meekly  in  fact, 
and  quickly,  in  truth,  beginning  to  re- 
treat without  even  the  command  of 


their  skipper.  But  Doogy  was  close 
behind  them  now.  “Avast,”  cried  he, 
beginning  to  haul  out  his  sabre  again, 
with  both  hands.  “Avast,  you  chicken- 
hearts  ! Are  you  afraid  of  a dead 
man?  Dead  men  don't  bite!  ’Spe- 
cially not  this  one.  He’s  dead  as  a 
door-knob !” 

“I  think  he  was  still  alive,  sir.  He 
kicked,”  said  Skoots. 

“Silence  between  decks ! Who’s  a- 
talking? — Don’t  you  know  what  Sam 
Flint  used  to  do  wherever  treasure 
was  buried?  He  used  to  hang  a man 
near  it,  so  that,  if  the  chart  was  lost, 
the  skeleton  of  the  man  would  still 
point  out  the  hiding-place.  Wouldn’t 
it  have  been  blunderous  for  Spike  and 
me  to  have  gone  away  without  doing 
like  Flint ! And  besides,  ay,  what  a 
chance  we  had ! J ust  as  it  was  grow- 
ing dark  we  see  old  Farmer  Hardgrinn 
out  alone  in  his  cornfield.  So  we 
creeps  up  close  and  lies  low,  keeping 
quiet  till  we  see  our  chance.  He  turns 
his  back ; in  we  sneak ; and,  quick  as  a 
flash,  nab  his  scarescrow,  make  off 
through  the  fields,  and  hang  it  high  in 
the  spy-tree.  We  can  give  it  back  to- 
morrow ; we  won’t  need  it  then.  For- 
ward !” 

The  venturesome  crew,  emboldened 
by  the  knowledge  that  the  “dead  man” 
had  never  been  alive,  now  advanced 
almost  undauntedly,  notwithstanding 
the  wabbling  tendency  of  their  knees. 
And,  fearless  as  they  were,  great  was 
their  relief,  nevertheless,  to  find  that 
the  body  on  the  spy-tree  was  indeed  a 
stuffed  one.  Yet  they  did  not  linger 
at  their  work.  Ten  paces  having 
been  measured  off,  according  to 
Doogy ’s  directions,  pick  and  shovel 
went  at  it  with  a vim.  At  almost  the 
first  blow,  a dull  metallic  click  was 
heard ; and  three  shovel-fulls  of  earth 
revealed  the  treasure-trove  at  their 
very  feet.  Not  that  it  was  exactly  a 
chest  that  was  buried  there ; not  that 
it  really  was  a coffer, — but  it  was  a 
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stout  little  iron  box,  capable  of  hold- 
ing not  a little.  With  a “now  all  to- 
gether” and  a strong  pull,  it  was  out 
of  the  hole  in  a jiffy. 

“Now,”  said  Doogy,  who  had  never 
once  paused  issuing  innumerable  or- 
ders, without  which  their  excavations, 
like  all  great  works,  might  never,  per- 
haps, have  been  accomplished,  “now,” 
said  he,  “just  hold  close  the  light,  for 
a moment,  and  I’ll  pry  off  the  lid  with 
a pick.  We’ll  soon  have  a peep  of 
these  doubloons  and  pieces-of-eight, 
and — what  did  he  call  them? — guineas, 
yes,  yes!  Blame  me,  I can  never  re- 
member the  little  uns ! Ho,  ho!” 

At  this  moment  there  was  a loud 
squeak,  and  off  flew  the  cover  of  the 
heavy  little  box.  The  whiskerless 


marines  stood  on  tip-toe.  The  lantern 
was  held  close,  and  all  peered  in.  The 
box  was  full — think  of  it!  Imagine  it! 
— full,  brim-full,  not  of  doubloons  and 
pieces-of-eight,  but,  as  Doogy ’s 
younker  had  said,  “on’y  full  of  guineas, 
please  sir!”  To  be  more  exact,  the 
“guineas”  were  guinea-pigs;  to  be  pre- 
cise, they  were  dead,  quite  dead. 
Whether  the  troop  of  youngsters 
which  Doogy  had  seen  “romping 
homeward  with  a Jolly  Rogers”  was  a 
funeral  procession  or  not,  we  shall  not 
attempt  to  say ; instead,  the  rest  of  our 
tale  shall  be  as  blank  as  the  faces  of 
the  whiskerless  mariners,  as  they  stood 
in  the  mist,  round  the  dim  light,  peer- 
ing at  their  wonderful  treasure-trove. 

“Pip.” 


MY  CASTLE  IN  THE  AIR 


Once,  up  in  the  sky,  shone  a rainbow  fair, 
And  up  mounted  I on  a sun-beam  stair, 
And  built  me  a castle  aloft  in  the  air, 

On  a silvery  cloud  that  was  floating  there. 
A splendid  one. 

When  it  was  done; 

So  brightly  glistening  in  the  sun ! 

A refuge  from  all  worldly  care, 

A stronghold  from  all  earthly  snare. 


And  bright  was  the  sky  where  my  castle  lay, 
And  soft  was  the  breeze  that  blew  that  way. 
And  sweet  was  the  song  of  the  sky-lark  gay, 
As,  soaring  and  singing,  it  gladdened  the  day. 
Oh,  happy  time! 

A day  sublime ! 

When  first  methought  the  sphery  chime 
Echoed  the  knell  of  trouble  and  care, 

Far  from  the  earth-bound  monsters’  snare. 


But  a tempest  arose  with  a thundering  roar, 
And  swept  up  the  stairway,  and  rushed 
through  the  door; 

All  burst  like  a bubble,—  it  tumbled  and  tore 
The  walls  of  my  castle  the  silvery  cloud  bore. 
The  sun  has  shone  ! 

My  castle  is  gone! 

And  gone  the  bright  cloud  that  it  rested  upon, 
Nothing  is  there,  but  empty  air; 

Nothing  is  left  but  trouble  and  care. 

“Pip” 
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THE  “MENACE”  OF  SOCIALISM 


BY  G.  J.  SHOHOLM,  ’09 


“...living  as  we  do  in  ‘parlous  times,’  in  the  days  when  monarchies  are  being  overthrown,  when  stupendous  capital  is 
menacing  labor  and  the  home,  and  when  socialism  marches  threateningly  in  our  very  street..."  Class  Oration,  B.L.S.,’1  I 


MOST  of  the  dread  and  op- 
position to  Socialism  comes 
from  a misunderstanding  of 
the  principles  and  aims  of 
the  Socialist  movement.  People  think 
all  sorts  of  things  about  us.  Even  those 
who  think  they  understand  are  often 
“way  off.”  I want  to  make  clear  some 
of  the  things  that  Socialism  is  not. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Socialist  does 
not  want  to  “divide  up.”  Wherever 
that  silly  idea  originated  is  beyond  me. 
It  is,  of  course,  perfectly  obvious  that 
if  an  equal  distribution  of  wealth  wers 
made,  the  thrifty,  the  crafty,  and  the 
skilled  in  trade  would  soon  gather  to 
themselves  the  wealth  of  the  less  in- 
dustrious and  less  cunning.  It  would 
take  but  a short  time  to  establish  as 
great  inequality  as  now  exists.  Be- 
sides to  attempt  such  folly  would 
bring  on  utter  chaos  in  the  world. 
And  as  for  a “periodical  redistribution 
of  wealth,”  which  Dr.  Eliot  thinks  So- 
cialists desire, — it  is  unthinkable. 
Such  a thing  has  never  been  proposed 
by  Socialists,  and  is  utterly  repudiated 
by  them. 

Another  impression  many  folk  have 
is  that  Socialism  is  the  same  as  An- 
archy. They  talk  about  “Socialists 
and  Anarchists”  as  if  they  were  both 
about  the  same  kind  of  long-haired, 
wild-eyed,  dangerous  characters ; as  if 
t'hey  both  advocated  riot  and  blood- 
shed as  a revenge  against  society  for 
their  wretchedness.  The  “Red  Scep- 
tre” they  shudderingly  call  this  vague, 
awful  menace  of  “Socialism  and  An- 
archism” which  threatens  the  Avorld. 
Such  persons,  of  course,  know  nothing 
about  Socialism  or  Anarchism.  Both 
are  mere  bugaboos.  If  they  would  ex- 
amine into  the  philosophy  of  both  the- 


ories, they  would  find  that  the  two  are 
exactly  opposite  and  they  would  find, 
also,  that  Anarchy  is  not  such  an  aw- 
ful thing,  anyway. 

Briefly, — Anarchists  believe  that 
there  should  be  no  laws  or  govern- 
ments, each  individual  being  a law 
unto  himself  with  this  as  the  guiding 
principle  of  life : to  do  to  others  as 
you  would  wish  to  be  done  by.  A 
beautiful  ideal,  but  impracticable. 

Socialists  believe  in  the  state  opera- 
tion of  industry  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people ; that  the  production  of  the 
necessaries  of  life  should  not  be  car- 
ried on  for  the  sake  of  private  gain, — 
it  is  a social  matter ; that  unearned  in- 
comes in  the  form  of  rents,  profits, 
and  interest  is  robbery,  and  such  un- 
earned incomes  are  stolen  from  the 
working  class  which  produces  the 
wealth  which  the  capitalist  class  en- 
joys.* The  abolition  of  the  institu- 
tions of  rent,  profit,  and  interest,  and 
the  establishment  of  a Co-operative 
Commonwealth  would  abolish  pov- 
erty, unemployment,  war,  vice,  and,  in 
fact,  create  an  environment  which 
would  give  humanity  an  opportunity 
to  develop  the  highest  and  best  that 
lies  in  us.  It  is  impossible  to  explain 
and  discuss  this  in  a short  article  of 
this  kind,  but  Socialism  examines  and 
points  out  the  causes  of  our  social  in- 
justice and  folly  and  offers  a sure  rem- 
edy for  our  troubles. 

Anarchism  differs  from  Socialism, 
also,  in  that  Anarchists  seek  to  over- 
throw and  abolish  all  government, 
maintaining  that  government  and  laws 
are,  and  always  have  been,  a mere  de- 

*Workers,  both  of  brain  and  muscle, 
of  course. 
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vice  for  upholding  the  power  of  the 
ruling  class  and  keeping  the  subject 
class  in  subjection.  So  it  was  when 
master  ruled  over  slave  in  Greece  and 
Asia ; so  it  was  when  Plebians  strug- 
gled with  Patricians ; so,  when  the 
Feudal  Lords  and  Barons  kept  their 
serfs  and  villains  in  subjection  to 
them ; and  so  it  is  today,  when  the 
propertied  class  exploits  the  working 
class,  that  laws  are  made  pri- 
marily for  the  protection  of  prop- 
erty interests,  often  at  a sacrifice  of 
humanitarian  principles.  Law  and 
justice  are  by  no  means  synonymous, 
they  say.  But  Socialists  do  not  desire 
to  abolish  law  and  government.  They 
want  to  get  possession  of  government 
and  use  law  as  an  instrument  for  es- 
tablishing the  Co-operative  Common- 
wealth,— thereby  abolishing  class  con- 
flict and  bringing  about  plenty  and 
peace  and  justice  for  all.  This  revo- 
lution is  to  be  accomplished  by  peace- 
ful means,  by  education  and  by  the 
ballot, — not  by  violence. 

One  of  the  numerous  slanders 
against  Socialism  is  that  it  will  break 
up  the  home.  They  say  we  wish  to 
abolish  marriage.  This  is  not  true. 
No  Socialist  program  ever  enunciated 
any  such  principle.  We  do  say  that 
when  private  gain  is  the  “incentive” 
that  spurs  men  on  to  do  anything, 
then  the  family  decays  and  is  now  de- 
caying. What  kind  of  “home”  can 
exist  in  cases  where  people  marry  for 
money?  What  kind  of  “family  life”  is 
possible  in  the  wretchedness  of  the 
overcrowded  tenements  of  our  city 
slums?  Are  not  families  broken  up, 
in  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  where 
little  children  are  forced  by  poverty 
into  the  mills  to  earn  a few  dollars 
with  which  to  eke  out  the  small  and 
precarious  earnings  of  the  father  who 
toils  like  a slave  in  the  mines  or  in  the 
steel  mills?  And  when  the  father  is 
killed  or  injured  in  the  course  of  his 
work*  and  the  family  is  left  to  its  own 


resources,  (Workmen’s  Compensa- 
tion Law  has  just  been  declared  un- 
constitutional) there,  indeed,  you  have 
a home  broken  up  and  you  can’t  lay 
the  blame  to  Socialism.  Nor  can  you 
hold  Socialists  responsible  for  the  one 
million  homes  which  have  been  broken 
up  legally  in  the  past  ten  years 
through  lax  divorce  laws  which  per- 
mit individuals  to  be  separated  for 
every  sort  of  cause,  from  cold  feet  to 
incompatibility.  A detailed  analysis 
(these  are  but  a few  points)  of  the 
home  as  it  is  being  broken  up  now 
by  Capitalism  would  be  appaling.  So- 
cialism will  not  destroy  the  home, — it 
will  save  it  from  the  disintegrating 
forces  now  at  work  and  will  strengthen 
and  preserve  it  by  bettering  economic 
and  moral  conditions. 

Another  of  these  misrepresentations 
which  either  ignorantly  or  knowingly 
are  made  against  us  is  that  Socialism 
is  hostile  to  religion.  They  say  that 
Socialists  are  atheists  and  maintain 
in  the  spread  of  Socialist  principles 
there  is  a grave  danger  to  Christianity. 
There  are,  undoubtedly,  Socialists  who 
are  unbelievers,  but  there  are  many 
who  are  Christians,  and  of  every  de- 
nomination. Their  religious  belief  is 
their  own  private  matter  and  in  no 
way  would  the  establishment  of  the 
Co-operative  Commonwealth  repress 
any  person’s  religious  convictions.  In- 
deed, by  abolishing  poverty,  by  remov- 
ing many  of  the  incentives  to  wrong- 
doing which  now  beset  all,  it  would  be 
possible  to  live  a deeper  religious  life 
than  is  now  possible.  One  can  be  of 
any  religious  faith  and  at  the  same 
time  demand  the  social  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production  and  distribu- 
tion. 

“The  Socialist  Party  is  primarily  an 
economic  and  political  movement.  It 

*In  1908,  Mine  accidents  killed  625, 
injured  852.  Number  of  tons  of  coal 
mined  per  life  lost,  62,987.  Disaster  at 
Cherry,  111.,  1909;  264  killed. 
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is  not  concerned  with  matters  of  re- 
ligious belief.” — Socialist  Party  Plat- 
form, adopted  at  rational  convention, 
Chicago,  111.,  May  io,  1908. 

Far  from  being  a menace  or  a thing 
to  be  dreaded,  the  spread  of  Socialism 
in  America  within  the  last  few  years 
is  the  one  ray  of  hope  amidst  the  dark- 
ness and  confusion  of  present-day 
society,  when  the  massing  of  seem- 
ingly all-powerful  capital  into  the 
hands  of  a few,  the  turmoil  of  class 

BRUIN  IN 

LAST  summer  much  of  my 
time  was  spent  in  P>ronx  Park, 
N.  Y.,  which  contains  the  largest 
Zoological  collection  in  the 
world.  Experience  taught  me  that  if 
I wanted  to  be  amused  as  well  as  in- 
terested in  watching  the  animals,  I 
had  simply  to  stay  near  that  part  of 
the  park  where  the  bears  are  quar- 
tered. Here  there  is  sure  to  be  some- 
thing amusing  or  out  of  the  ordinary 
going  on  all  the  time,  at  some  one  or 
other  of  the  dens. 

The  park  has  a fine  and  varied  col- 
lection of  bears,  which,  for  the  most 
part,  seem  to  enjoy  captivity.  Nor 
is  this  to  be  wondered  at,  for  they  have 
large  sunny  yards,  rocky  caves  to  re- 
treat to  in  case  of  stormy  weather, 
plenty  of  water,  plenty  of  food  at  reg- 
ular intervals,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
plenty  of  water,  both  for  drinking  and 
for  bathing  purposes.  A big,  deep  pool 
in  the  centre  of  each  yard  supplies 
this  last,  and  besides  being  of  great 
service  to  bruin,  it  is  a source  of  much 
amusement  for  the  on-lookers.  Daily 
in  summer,  crowds  gather  to  see  some 
huge,  hairy  creature  plunging  and 
frolicking  in  the  water,  and  incidentally 
splashing  water  on  everything  and 
everybody  within  the  radius  of  twenty 
feet.  This  pool,  also,  is  the  means  of 
satisfying  bruin’s  thirst, 

In  the  matter  of  eating,  the  bear 


conflict ; the  corruption  of  government 
by  the  plutocracy ; the  extortion  of 
monopolies ; the  defeat  of  well  mean- 
ing but  superficial  reformers ; and  the 
great  extremes  of  lavish  luxury  and 
glaring  poverty,  threaten  to  over- 
whelm humanity  in  no  peaceful  man- 
ner. Socialism  offers  an  orderly  es- 
tablishment of  peace  and  justice.  It  is 
not  to  be  feared,  but  welcomed.  Our 
motto  is,  “Thy  kingdom  come  .... 
on  earth.” 

CAPTIVITY 

uses  great  wisdom,  and  learned  the 
value  of  using  water  with  his  food  for 
digestion’s  sake,  long  before  the  Rocke- 
feller Institute  did.  At  meal  time  bruin 
always  soaks  his  bread  thoroughly  in 
the  pool  before  eating.  Clutching  the 
loaf  in  the  long  sharp  claws  of  one 
hairy  paw,  bruin  will  thrust  the  loaf 
in  the  water,  time  after  time,  until  at 
length  he  is  satisfied  that  it  is  water- 
logged enough  to  suit  his  taste. 

The  first  time  I ever  visited  the  bear 
dens  it  was  dinner  time.  I saw  the 
keeper  approach  the  den  of  a monster 
brown  Alaskan  bear  and  give  a pecu- 
liar whistle.  In  an  instant  the  bear  was 
all  attention,  and  clambering  clumsily 
to  his  hind  feet,  he  shuffled  towards 
the  front  of  the  yard,  taking  short  steps, 
much  in  the  manner  of  a lady  wearing 
a hobble  skirt.  The  keeper  held  up 
a plump  mackerel,  and  the  eves  of  the 
bear,  peering  through  the  iron  bars, 
glittered  with  delight.  Instead  of 
throwing  the  fish  to  the  anxious  bruin, 
however,  the  keeper  held  it  dangling 
from  his  hand,  and  watched  to  see 
what  the  bear  would  do.  The  bear, 
standing  like  a mountain  of  brown 
hairy  flesh,  swayed  uneasily,  and  then 
a look  of  disgust  came  into  the  narrow 
face.  Finally  raising  a great  brown  paw, 
the  bear  swung  it  back  and  forth  in  a 
gesticulating  manner,  and  the  bear’s 
attitude  seemed  for  all  the  world  to 
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suggest:  “Cut  the  comedy,  kid,  and 
throw  us  the  eats,”  but  not  being  qua- 
lified in  such  slang,  the  bear  simply 
repeated  the  performance,  evidently 
believing  that  actions  may  speak  louder 
than  words.  Needless  to  say,  he  got  his 
fish,  and  squatting  on  his  haunches, 
and  using  his  sharp  claws  as  knife  and 
fork,  and  the  smooth  rock  floor  of  the 
yard  as  a table,  he  began  his  noon-day 
meal. 

I never  yet  saw  a bear  eat  anything 
whole,  barring  such  trifles  as  peanuts 
or  candy,  which  are  fed  to  them  at  all 
times  by  the  foreign  element  of  the 
spectators,  despite  the  warnings  of  the 
signs  threatening  a fine  of  three 
dollars  for  any  one  caught  feeding  the 
animals;  but  using  their  sharp  claws, 
they  tear  the  food  into  portions  as  fast 
as  they  wish  to  eat.  There  is  no  “core” 
left  of  anything  a bear  gets  claws  on, 
for  he  devours  everything  down  to  the 
smallest  scrap. 

Bruin  takes  great  care  of  his  claws, 
and  always  has  them  just  long  enough 
and  sharpened  to  the  keeness  of  a ra- 
zor blade.  The  way  bruin  sharpens 
his  claws  is  very  interesting;  he  takes 
as  much  pains  in  doing  so,  as  a boy 
sharpening  a new  knife,  or  a man 
honing  a razor.  The  first  thing  he 
does  is  to  bite  them  off  to  a certain 
length,  the  next  thing  is  to  soak  them 
for  a minute  or  two  in  the  pool,  and 
finally  to  scratch  them  on  the  smooth 
rock  until  they  acquire  a sufficient 
sharpness.  Man  employs  the  very 
same  idea  when  he  uses  a whetstone. 

At  one  end  of  the  bear  dens  is  a cage 
containing  a small  Japanese  bear.  One 
would  never  have  to  be  told  that  the 
bear  was  of  an  Oriental  species,  as 
the  slanting  black  eyes,  the  small  face, 
the  high  cheekbones,  and  the  even, 
white  teeth,  quickly  remind  one  of  the 
little  people  of  Japan.  It  is  said  that 
when  this  bear  first  arrived  at  the  park, 
he  would  eat  nothing  but  rice  and  fish ; 
and  after  a moment’s  thought,  this 


seems  natural  enough,  as  rice  and  fish 
form  the  chief  diet  of  the  Orientals. 

In  one  large  enclosure,  backed  by  a 
ledge  of  rock,  are  kept  two  polar  bears. 
They  probably  try  to  imagine  them- 
selves once  more  in  their  northern 
home  on  the  slippery  sides  of  some 
Arctic  ice-flow.  These  bears  suffer 
greatly  from  the  heat  in  summer,  but 
in  winter  they  are  right  in  their  ac- 
customed climate  ; when  not  eating 
or  swimming  in  their  big  pool,  they  are 
walking  back  and  forth  behind  the  iron 
bars,  or  are  balancing  themselves  on 
a large  slippery  log,  which  has  been 
placed  in  their  enclosure,  and  swaying 
back  and  forth  with  a peculiar  motion. 

In  one  enclosure  there  were  quarter- 
ed three  little  brown  cubs  about  the 
size  of  large  stuffed  “Teddy”  bears. 
These  little  creatures  were  as  frolic- 
some as  kittens  and  the  whole  day  long 
would  do  nothing  but  eat  and  play. 
There  was  always  a crowd  around  this 
enclosure  watching  the  cubs  wrestle 
over.  Soon  one  would  resent  the 
other’s  attitude,  and  then  they  would 
clinch  and  begin  to  wrestle  in  earnest, 
standing  on  their  hind  feet,  and  sway- 
ing and  tumbling,  and  getting  half 
Nelson’s  and  toe-holds  on  each  other. 
As  the  cubs  were  evenly  matched,  the 
outcome  of  these  bouts  often  created 
much  excitement  among  the  specta- 
tors. Many  a bet  would  be  placed  on 
this  or  that  cub,  and  as  the  crowd  that 
patronizes  such  places  as  Bronx  Park, 
or,  in  fact,  any  free  place,  is  generally 
a cosmopolitan  one,  frequently 
“Bravo,”  “oi,  oi,  pipe  the  little  one,” 
and  similar  expressions  were  heard. 
Nor  did  the  loser  of  bets  ever  have  a 
chance  to  cry  “frame-up”  or  “fake,” 
for  each  cub  put  all  the  vim  he  had  and 
all  the  cunning  he  knew,  into  the  play, 
and  never  let  up  until  one  of  them  was 
safely  on  top  of  his  fallen  opponent, 
and  sometimes  not  then.  Often  when 
the  fight  was  at  its  height,  the  third 
little  bear  would  come  piling  on,  and 
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the  next  minute  there  would  be  a fly- 
ing mass  of  brown  fur,  which  would 
soon  disentangle,  showing  the  third 
little  cub  doing  a “marathon”  for 
safety,  closely  pursued  by  the  other 
two. 

Bronx  Park  in  all  has  thirty-five 


specimens  of  bears,  representing  four- 
teen different  species.  This  collection 
is  being  constantly  added  to  by  ex- 
plorers and  members  of  the  N.  Y. 
Zoological  Society. 

E.  H.  HEALY,  ’13. 


A VILLAGE  TRAGEDY 


IT  was  the  night  before  the 
Fourth  in  Wendale.  The  boys 
of  the  village  were  bubbling 
over  with  excitement,  planning 
how  to  enjoy  themselves  on 
the  morrow.  Three  of  their  number 
were  conversing  in  front  of  Josh 
Ayer’s  cigar  store  in  the  village-cen- 
tre, and  it  is  with  them  that  we  are 
concerned. 

“jack,”  said  Bill  Stephens,  “let's 
stay  out  tonight  and  have  some  fun. 
Tim  promised  to  stay  out  with  me,  so 
you  ought  to.” 

“Yes,”’  chimed  in  Tim,  “I’ve  got  a 
little  idea  in  my  head  that’s  a stunner.” 
And  Jack  with  his  inborn  desire  for 
fun  gave  in  to  their  entreaties. 

“My  plan,”  said  Tim,  “is  to  scare 
old  Josh  Ayer  in  there  sky-high  to- 
night. He  is  the  stingiest  cuss  that 
ever  lived.  He  never  gives  us  a 
chance  to  run  an  errand  for  him,  lest 
we  ask  him  something  for  doing  it. 

“To-night  at  eleven  o’clock,”  Tim 
went  on,  “meet  me  near  the  church. 
Then  we’ll  go  to  the  field  beside  the 
store,  and  when  he  comes  out  at 
eleven-fifteen,  his  closing  time,  we’ll 
bombard  him  good  and  plenty  with 
firecrackers.  What  do  you  say  fel- 
lows?” 

“All  right,”  they  assented,  “but  let’s 
go  home  now,  not  to  make  the  folks 
suspicious ; then  we’ll  slip  out  of  the 
house  and  meet  you  at  the  church.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Tim,  peering  in 
at  the  clock  at  Josh’s  store,  “it’s  half 


past  eight  now,  See  you  later,  s'long,” 
and  they  parted. 

Meanwhile  Josh  Ayer  sat  behind 
the  counter  yawning  at  the  clock. 
\\  hen  he  saw  Tim  peering  in,  he 
chuckled,  “ThereY  that  worthless 
Plaskins  boy  again.  Suppose  he’s 
a-lookin’  for  more  errands,  eh?”  And 
Josh  went  into  convulsions  of  laugh- 
ter. “I  wish  he’d  take  my  new  In- 
dian cigar-man  out  of  the  packing-case 
for  me.  But  no,  I shan’t  call  him  in ; 
he’d  most  likely  ask  a nickel  for  his 
work,  and  business  is  dull,  durn  dull ! 
I’ll  do  it  myself,  for  I won’t  have  any 
more  customers.  I’ll  set  it  out  in  front 
of  the  store  jest  a-fore  closin’,  and 
leave  it  out  all  night,  the  Fourth,  too, 
jest  ter  show  thet  I be  neither  afraid 
nor  stingy  with  my  money.”  So  Josh 
set  to  work. 

About  eleven  o’clock  the  boys  were 
together  hiding  in  the  grass  in  the  field 
beside  the  store.  The  village  was 
wrapped  in  slumber  and  the  stars  and 
the  moon  shone  brightly  upon  the  con- 
spirators. They  saw  Josh  come  out 
of  the  store  after  a while,  look  up  at 
the  sky,  and  go  in  again. 

“He’s  going  to  close  shop  now, 
Jack  whispered,  “let’s  crawl  up  nearer 
the  door.  The  trio  took  their  eyes 
from  the  door,  momentarily,  intent  on 
crawling  as  softly  as  possible  to  the 
front  of  the  field. 

When  they  had  reached  the  desired 
spot  and  looked  up  they  saw  in  the 
dim  light,  for  Josh  had  put  out  the 
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lamps,  a figure  standing  in  front 
of  the  door,  holding  a cigar  about  ten 
inches  from  his  mouth.  What ! was 
Josh  taking  a smoke ! 

Si  Grumps,  the  village  watchman, 
was  making  his  rounds  at  about  this 
time.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  road, 
when  nearly  facing  Josh’s  store,  he 
noticed  the  figure  standing  in  front  of 
it.  He  pulled  out  his  watch,  looked 
at  it,  and  said,  “Don’t  look  like  old 
Josh  yonder.  It’s  half  past  ’leven  now, 
and  he  ain’t  in  the  habit  of  keeping 
open  so  late.”  “Say,”  he  ejaculated, 
“don’t  that  look  like  a revolver  that 
feller’s  holdin’  ?” 

Just  then,  he  heard  three  or  four  re- 
ports roar  forth  one  after  the  other 
and  saw  the  thing  in  the  stranger’s 
hand  seemingly  spit  out  flame.  His 
own  previous  imagination  helped  to 
heighten  the  picture,  and  with  a yell 
he  turned  and  fled. 

Josh  Ayer,  hearing  the  reports,  came 
from  the  cellar  where  he  was  piling 
up  the  wood  from  the  packing-case. 
Seeing  the  ground  in  front  of  the  In- 
dian-man  littered  with  fragments  of 
paper  from  the  cannon-crackers,  he 
decided  to  take  it  in,  lest  it  be  further 
damaged  by  those  who  had  just  set 
off  the  fire-works.  He  picked  up  the 
sign  and  with  labor  carried  it  into  the 
store. 

Soon  he  came  out  and  locked  the 
door  of  the  store.  “I’m  late  tonight,” 
he  muttered,  “got  to  give  Elmiry  some 
excuse.”  Suddenly  he  heard  the  boys 
retreating  cautiously  through  the  grass 
toward  the  rear  of  the  field.  Josh 
muttered  some  imprecations  under  his 
breath  to  the  effect  that  he  just  wished 
he  had  time  to  chase  them.  “I’ll  try 
the  door  once  more;”  he  said,  “can’t 
have  them  boys  trapezin’  round  my 
store  with  the  door  unlocked.” 

So  saying,  he  shook  the  door  stre- 
nuously to  make  sure  it  was  locked. 
In  doing  so  he  shook  too  hard  and  the 
glass  fell  to  the  sidewalk  with  a crash. 


Josh  gazed  ruefully  at  the  ruin  and  said 
quite  loudly,  “That’s  what  comes  of 
eating  too  much!  Ain't  this  a mess? 
Well,  I'll  take  the  money  from  the  safe 
and  won’t  leave  anything  round  worth 
takin’.” 

With  a yell  eight  or  nine  dark  fig- 
ures hurled  themselves  upon  him  and 
bore  him  to  the  ground.  Josh 
heard  Si  Grumby  say,  “here  is  a towel 
to  stop  his  yap  with.  Put  it  on  quick. 
In  doing  so  they  covered  up  poor  old 
Josh’s  face  entirely,  so  that  it  was  with 
difficulty  that  he  could  breathe.  Josh 
kicked  and  struggled  to  no  purpose, 
for  he  was  quickly  bound  with  ropes 
and  carried  in  none-too-gentle  arms 
to  the  lock-up. 

He  was  placed  in  a dark  cell  by  Si 
Grumps  who  whispered  dramatically 
in  Josh’s  ear,  “Can’t  work  none  o’  yer 
tricks  in  this  village.  We’ve 
some  brave  men  here.”  And  bold  Si 
Grumps  stuck  out  his  chest  compla- 
cently. “You've  found  that  out  dern 
quick,  didn’t  yer?”  With  a quick  jerk 
he  pulled  the  towel  from  Josh’s  face, 
opened  the  cell  window,  and  walked 
out. 

The  glorious  Fourth ! By  eight 
o’clock  there  were  about  two  hundred 
open-mouthed  villagers  standing  in 
front  of  the  lockup,  waiting  for  a 
glimpse  of  the  daring  criminal.  Soon 
Si  stalked  into  their  midst  and  walked 
up  the  jail  stairs.  He  was  received 
with  a volley  of  congratulatory  shouts. 
“Three  cheers  for  Si  Grumps,”  yelled 
some  one,  and  the  cheers  were  given 
with  a will.  Si  took  off  his  hat,  bowed 
to  the  excited  people,  opened  the  door 
of  the  jail  with  great  deliberation,  went 
in.  and  barred  it  on  the  inside. 

Then  standing  before  the  door 
of  the  cell  in  which  the  criminal  was 
lodged,  he  said  through  the  key-hole 
in  stentorian  tones,  “Wake,  caitiff,  I 
approach !”  And  with  a smile  for  his 
own  brilliancy,  he  opened  the  door, 
murmuring,  “Hamlet  ain’t  got  any- 
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thing  on  me  as  an  oration,  eh?”  With 
thoughts  of  a great  future  as  a city 
detective,  Si  crossed  the  threshold. 

He  strolled  to  the  form  on  the  floor, 
looked  at  the  face,  and  recoiled,  struck 
with  amazement.  “Great  Scott,  look 
what’s  here, — Josh  Ayer.”  With  a 
gasp  he  sank  to  the  floor  beside  the 
prostrate  form. 

“Yep  it’s  Josh,”  yelped  the  form, 
“let  me  out  quick,  you  consarned  fool.” 


With  alacrity  Si  obeyed  his  com-  . 
mands,  and  Josh  got  up  from  the 
floor  a free  man.  He  strode  from  the 
cell,  hurling  bitter  invectives  at  Si, 
which  came  from  the  bottom  of  his 
heart. 

Well ! you  can  imagine  the  rest,  and 
to  be  sure,  we  all  know  Wendale  had 
a glorious  Fourth. 

S.  D„  ’n. 


THE  MOTOR  BOAT 

HOW  TIS  RUN 


AS  the  name  signifies,  a mo- 
tor-boat is  a boat  with  a 
motor  in  it.  Now,  the  mo- 
tor runs  the  boat ; there- 
fore, if  you  know  how  to  run  the 
motor,  you  know  how  to  run  the 
motor-boat.  A motor  consists  of  the 
following  parts : a cylinder,  to  hold 
gasolene ; a tank,  containing  a piston ; 
a carburetor,  a contrivance  for  remov- 
ing “olene”  from  gasolene ; a spark- 
plug, an  instrument  for  producing 
shocks ; a pump ; an  exhaust  pipe,  used 
principally  on  racing  craft  for  the  pur- 
pose of  confounding  pursuing  com- 
petitors; a propeller;  and  a fly-wheel, 
containing  four  peek-holes — the  fly- 
wheel is  one  of  the  most  important  in- 
ventions recently  added  in  the  perfec- 
tion of  the  gasolene  motor.  It  per- 
forms a triple  duty  ; namely,  it  prevents 
flies  from  becoming  entangled  in  the 
mechanism  ; second,  by  gently  blacken- 
ing white  duck  trousers,  or  perhaps 
even  going  so  far  as  scraping  a little 
skin  from  legs,  it  induces  stout  parties 
aboard  the  boat  to  squeeze  forward 
slightly ; and  third,  by  its  four  peek- 
holes,  it  enables  the  engineer,  count- 
ing the  number  of  times  a hole  passes 
a certain  point,  to  calculate  the  speed 
of  the  boat.  (See  a Physics  book). 
These,  then,  are  the  parts  of  the 


motor.  Now,  as  I understand  it,  gase- 
ous matter  at  normal  pressure  is 
forced  by  evaporation  into  the  cy- 
linder and  causes  the  piston  to 
move,  which  communicates  the  mo- 
tion to  the  pump,  a contrivance  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  take  in  water  forward 
and  force  it  out  aft,  thus  causing  the 
boat  to  move.  Meanwhile,  the  spark- 
plug imparts  incessant  shocks,  which 
become  a delightful,  ear-tickling  vi- 
bration as  the  speed  of  the  motor  in- 
creases. This  vibration,  together  with 
the  commotion  of  the  propeller,  which 
is  revolved  rapidly  by  the  action  of 
the  water  on  its  fan-like  blades,  serve 
to  scare  away  many  fish  and  other  re- 
fuse that  might  be  sucked  up  and  clog 
the  pump  tube. 

Having  thus  briefly  described  the 
parts  and  workings  of  the  motor,  we 
may  now  proceed  to  the  subject  in 
hand.  A motor  will  do  one  of  three 
things : it  will  not  “mote.”  it 

will  “mote.”  or  it  will  blow  up. 
Thus,  the  idea  of  the  game  is  to  make 
it  change  from  one  of  the  first  two 
conditions  to  the  other  without  the 
aid  of  the  third.  In  other  words,  to 
know  how  to  run  a motor  necessitates 
the  knowledge  of  two  things : how  to 
start  it  and  how  to  stop  it. 

The  first  step  in  starting  is  to  re- 
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move  the  coat,  being  careful  to  have 
the  waistcoat  in  position,  as  it  affords, 
later  in  the  game,  an  excellent  diver- 
sion in  being  removed  while  the 
wearer  is  counting  ten.  Grasp 
the  crank,  which  you  will  find  con- 
nected with  the  fly-wheel,  firmly  with 
both  hands,  and  give  the  wheel  about 
a dozen  turns,  once  every  three 
minutes  for  a half-hour — longer  if  your 
back  holds  out.  At  this  point,  if  the 
day  is  warm,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
count  ten  while  swabbing  off  the  sweat 
from  your  brow  with  some  greasy  cot- 
ton-waste. Next,  remember  that 
you  forgot  to  turn  on  the  gaso- 
lene. Turn  on  the  gasolene,  and  re- 
peat the  cranking  for  about  fifteen 
minutes.  You  should  now  be  begin- 
ning to  get  excited  and,  after  more 
brow-swabbing  with  greasy  cotton- 
waste,  it  is  time  to  remember  to  throw 
on  the  switch — better  count  twenty 
this  time.  Having  done  this,  turn  the 
fly-wheel  until  you  hear  a buzz.  If 
you  are  sure  that  the  buzz  is  not  a 
mosquito  and  if  the  engine  does  not 
“kick  back”  and  break  your  arm, 
throw  out  the  switch ; take  off  the 
spark-plug;  hold  it  firmly  with  the 
thumb  and  finger  of  the  left  hand ; 
throw  the  switch  in  with  your  right 
hand,  and  with  the  same  hand,  feel 
gently  about  the  metal  parts  of  the  en- 
gine until  you  feel  a shock.  This 
shows  that  the  electric  current 
is  working  satisfactorily.  Now  put  the 
plug  in  position  again  and  repeat  the 
cranking  until  the  engine  starts.  Be 
careful  not  to  get  your  coat-tails  en- 
tangled in  the  fly-wheel  if  it  should 
start.  If  it  does  not  start,  you  should 
now  be  quite  excited,  and  it  is  high 


time  to  take  off  your  waist-coat — bet- 
ter, likewise,  count  about  thirty  and 
think  twice  or  three  times  before  doing 
anything  rash.  It  will  be  much  better 
if  you  do  not  talk  aloud.  You  may 
now  begin  the  whole  operation  over 
again  or  pay  fifty  dollars  for  an  ex- 
pert mechanic  to  start  the  motor  for 
you. 

However,  conceding  that  you  fin- 
ally get  it  started  (it  is  entirely  pos- 
sible), the  next  question  you  ask  your- 
self is,  “How  shall  I stop  it?”  Never 
bother  your  head,  my  dear  reader, 
about  stopping;  that  will  take  care  of 
itself — most  often  when  you  least  ex- 
pect it.  If  you  are  headed  straight 
for  another  boat,  make  the  other  boat 
change  its  course  and  if  a collision  oc- 
curs, clear  yourself  of  any  blame  by 
angrily  howling  out,  “Avast  there,  you 
lubber!  Port  your  helm  to  the  sta’ 
board!”  If,  however,  you  find  your 
boat  bearing  down  upon  any  unusually 
large  and  firm  obstruction  such  as  a 
stone-wall  or  a United  States  Steel- 
Clad  Cruiser,  immediately  throw  out 
the  switch.  If  that  does  not  stop  the 
engine,  turn  off  the  gasolene.  If  the 
motor  still  “motes,”  take  the  anchor 
and  throw  it  vigorously  at  the  fly- 
wheel endeavoring  to  catch  the  flukes 
in  one  of  the  peek-holes.  If  this 
method  fails,  you  had  better  jump 
overboard,  and  swim  ashore.  If  you 
cannot  swim,  grab  an  oar,  jump  over- 
board in  such  a way  as  to  land  on 
your  back,  and  paddle  yourself  ashore, 
being  careful  not  to  make  too  much 
commotion,  as  it  attracts  the  fish.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  boat  will  have 
stopped  by  this  time,  if  the  stone  wall 
or  other  obstruction  is  well-made. 

H.  A.  P.  'ii 
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THE  TROUBLES  OF  THE  B.  M. 


I 


T’S  a hard  world”  ejaculated 
the  B.  M.  softly,  as  he 
closed  the  Sanctum  Sanc- 
torum door,  after  having 
bidden  “Good  Night”  to  the  A.  B. 
M., — who  had  just  made  his  first  visit 


to  the  Sanctum,  for  it  was  the  last  day 
of  the  Staff, — and  after  having  helped 
out  the  printer’s  devil  with  a swift  foot 
and  little  ceremony,  “It's  a hard 
world !” 

“A  funny  world,  you  mean,”  replied 
the  E.  I.  C.,  lightly, — for  the  E.  I.  C. 
had  cast  off  his  burden  of  editorial 
cares,  and  had  locked  them  safely  in 
the  Sanctum  desk  drawers  to  preserve 
them  for  his  successor. 

The  B.  M.,  like  a gladiator  after  the 
fray,  stood  for  a while  silently  con- 
templating his  person,  to  determine 
the  extent  of  his  damages.  His  “para- 
bola” was  gone.  Indeed,  he  had  never 
before  been  so  “flat.”  He  was  dis- 
mayed to  discover  that  his  vest  could 
be  wound  around  him  twice,  and  a 
little  more;  and  as  for  his  coat,  it 
made  him  appear  lost,  or  not  “all 
there.”  It’s  no  wonder,  then,  that  the 
B.  M.  insisted,  “Pip,  it’s  a hard  world !” 

“Why,  what’s  so  hard  about  it,  old 
Crony?” 

“Boots,  particularly!”  sighed  the  B. 


M. 


“What,  somebody  kicking  again?” 

“Again!”  cried  the  B.  M.  “For  the 
love  of  a pipe,  Pip,  did  you  suppose 
for  a moment  that  they  had  ever  left 
off? — Just  look — up  further,  near  the 
bald  spot!  Do  you  see  it? — Pluck  it 
out! — by  George  and  Harry,  I’ll  have 
to  begin  writing  poetry  soon,  I’m 
afraid ! That’s  the  seventh  grey  hair 
to-day.  How  big  is  the  bald  spot 
now?” 

“Oh ; cheer  up,  Crony,  cheer  up !” 
said  the  E.  I.  C.,  soothingly.  “You’ll 


live  through  it  all  right,  anyhow.  And 
think  of  the  experience,  man,  the  ex- 
perience !” 

“Bah !”  said  the  B.  M., — showing 
clearly  that  no  one  had  “got  his  goat.” 
“You  talk  as  if  you  had  not  read  that 
letter  I received  last  month  from  Pin- 
chy  Tweezers.  It’s  a typical  letter. 
Listen !” 

The  B.  M.’s  hands  flopped  charac- 
teristically into  his  ample  pockets,  and 
brought  forth  the  letter,  which  he  then 
began  to  read  slowly  and  painfully. 

“Dear  B.  M. : — I have  not  yet  de- 
cided to  become  a subscriber ; but  as 
I shall,  doubtless,  make  up  my  mind, 
one  way  or  the  other,  within  a month 
or  two,  you  may  still  continue  to  send 
me  ‘The  Register,’  complimentary,  as 
in  the  past.  If  you  don’t  mind,  please 
send  two  copies  next  time ; for  mother 
says  they  are  much  better  than  or- 
dinary newspaper  for  putting  on  the 
pantry  shelves.  I notice  in  one  of  the 
recent  numbers  you  sent  me,  a most 
slanderous  statement  about  my  ball- 
playing. You  say  I fairly  struck  a foul 
ball  and  stole  a base.  My  lawyer  will 
give  you  notice.  He  says  I may  sue 
you  for  libellous  pen  play  with  mali- 
cious intent.  By  the  way,  the  last 
number  of  ‘The  Register’  you  sent 
me  gratis  was  slightly  soiled.  Please 
send  me  postage  stamps  that  I may 
return  it  for  a better  one,  and  oblige, 

Pinchy  Tweezers. 

“Experience !”  said  the  B.  M.,  bit- 
terly, as  he  finished  reading  this  cheer- 
ful letter.  “Of  what  use  is  experience 
of  this  kind?” 

“A  good  query,  Crony,  a good 
query ! I give  it  up.  But  it’s  a funny 
world  for  all  that.  Think  of  the  abil- 
ity you  have  acquired,  the  ability  to 
talk  business — a most  practical,  most 
valuable,  most — most  of  all,  Crony — ” 
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“Most  tommyrot!  Why,  yesterday 
I went  down  town  to  look  for  a job 
for  next  summer.  I thought  I would 
have  little  trouble  in  selling  my  ser- 
vices to  a business  man.  The  first 
place  I entered  was  the  last.  ‘Sir,’ 
said  I to  the  House  at  the  desk  with 
a big  cigar  stuck  in  its  whiskers,  and 
I smiled  out  of  policy,  too,  as  I said, 
‘Sir,  will  you  please  give  me  a moment 
of  your  valuable  time?’  He  glared  at 
me,  and  said, ‘Give?  Young  man,  how 
did  you  get  in?  Did  you  not  see  a sign, 
No  beggars  allowed  in  this  building?’ 
I hastened  to  make  clear  my  purpose. 
‘Sir,’  I said,  ‘I  wish  merely  to  sell  you 
my  services.’  He  looked  amazed. 
‘Sell?’  he  cried,  ‘Young  man,  we  allow 
no  peddlers  in  this  building.  Out 
v/ith  you !’  Pip,  he  was  a hard  man ; 
I saw  I had  begun  wrong,  and  decided 
to  come  right  to  the  point.’  ‘Sir,’  I 
said,  ‘you  misunderstand  me.  I have 
come  to  ask  you  if  you  cannot  find  an 


ALUMNI 

Dr.  A.  T.  Cabot,  B.  L.  S.,  ’68,  was 
one  of  the  judges  in  the  final  competi- 
tion for  the  Boylston  Prizes  for  Elocu- 
tion at  Harvard  University. 

* 

The  Bishop  of  Massachusetts  held 
an  ordination  of  deacons  at  St.  Paul’s 
Church  on  June  6.  Among  those  to 
be  ordained  was  Samuel  Neal  Kent, 
B.  L.  S.,  ’96. 

* 

Samuel  M.  Kent,  B.  L.  S.,  ’92,  has 
been  invited  to  take  charge  of  St.  John’s 
Church  in  Arlington.  He  is  now  a sen- 
ior at  the  Episcopal  Theological  School 
in  Cambridge,  and  is  soon  to  be  or- 
dained to  the  priesthood. 

%f»0 

Rev.  Manley  F.  Allbright,  B.  L.  S., 
’99,  of  Lagrange,  Illinois,  recently  vis- 


opening  in  your  concern  for  a bright 
young  fellow?’  ‘I  can,’  he  said  at  once. 
‘Do  you  see  that  four-cornered  one 
you  came  in  by’ — I didn’t  wait  for 
him  to  finish.” 

“Grumph!”  said  the  E.  I.  C.  “But 
never  mind,  Crony.  We’ve  nothing  to 
look  glum  about,  anyhow.  Just  think 
of  the  money  that’s  in  ‘The  Register’ 
this  year.” 

“That’s  what  makes  me  glum,”  said 
the  B.  M. 

“What,  man?” 

“The  money.” 

“What  do  you  mean?”  asked  the  E. 
I.  C.,  blinking  his  eyes  in  perplexity. 

"That  I’ve  all  but  worn  out  my  slide 
rule,  trying  to  divide  the  seventeen 
cents  into  nine  equal  shares,”  said  the 
B.  M.  wearily.  “It  can’t  be  done,  Pip, 
it  can’t  be  done  !” 

“Seventeen  cents,”  cried  the  E.  I.  C. 
“Grumph!  You’re  right,  Crony.  Ver- 
ily, it  is  a hard  world.” 

“Pip.” 

NOTES 

ited  the  school.  He  is  a former  captain 
of  Co.  B,  and  therefore  took  much  in- 
terest in  watching  the  drill. 

* 

Joseph  P.  Kennedy,  B.  L.  S.,  ’08,  Ar- 
thur Sweetser,  B.  L.  S.,  ’07,  Irving  G. 
Rouillard,  B.  L.  S.,  ’08,  and  John  A. 
(“Seal”)  Sullivan,  B.  L.  S.,  ’09,  are  all 
promising  candidates  for  the  Harvard 
baseball  team.  Kennedy,  Sweetser,  and 
Sullivan  played  on  the  B.  L.  S.  team 
when  they  were  in  school,  Kennedy 
being  captain  and  an  all-interscholastic 
first  baseman. 

* 

Thomas  H.  Reed,  B.  L.  S.,  1900,  as- 
sistant professor  in  political  science  at 
the  University  of  California,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  Executive  Secre- 
tary to  Governor  Johnson  of  California. 
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SCHOOL  NOTES 


Cork  the  ink-bottle,  Pip, — in  a mo- 
ment ! 

* 

We  wish  to  thank  all  those  who 
have  helped  us  in  trying  to  make  “The 
Register”  a worthy  representative  of 
the  school.  Although  we  have  not 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  all  we  have 
wished  and  tried  to  accomplish,  we 
feel  that  we  have  done  more  than  we 
expected  to  do  when  we  first  under- 
took our  duties ; and  in  this  thought 
we  try  to  find  satisfaction.  Some  diffi- 
culties there  have  been,  of  course,  and 
some  disappointments.  Some  per- 
sonal sacrifices  we  have  cheerfully 
made  in  the  interest  of  what  we  have 
considered  to  be  our  first  duty.  The 
means  matter  little,  since  we  are  to  be 
judged  by  the  results  alone.  Our  ef- 
forts have  been  to  please  our  subscrib- 
ers by  furnishing  a variety  of  inter- 
esting material  each  month,  as  best  the 
limited  number  of  contributions  sub- 
mitted to  us,  and  onr  own  feeble  ef- 
forts have  permitted  us.  We  have  en- 
deavored to  maintain  the  high  literary 
standard  of  “The  Register,”  and,  most 
of  all,  have  tried  to  arouse  an  active 
interest  in  the  paper  on  the  part  of 
our  school-mates,  as  much  for  their 
own  good,  as  for  the  school’s  advant- 
age. We  are  fortunate — or,  perhaps, 
unfortunate — in  having  been  subject 
to  fewer  criticisms  than  usually  fall  to 
an  editor’s  lot.  Some  opinions  have 
been  expressed,  or,  rather,  intimated, 
especially  at  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
which  have  given  us  the  unhappy  im- 
pression of  being  misunderstood  in  our 
purpose.  We  hope,  however,  that  our 
endeavors  have  succeeded  in  making 
manifest  our  purpose.  We  have  meant 
it  to  be  a worthy  one.  Whether  we 
have  succeeded  or  failed  interests  us, 
naturally,  but  troubles  us  not  in  the 


least ; for  we  have  conscientiously  tried 
to  do  our  best. 

If  life  be  a tree,  then  every  branch 
bears  its  fruit,  Success.  The  fruit  is 
always  the  same,  but  the  attaining  of 
it  varies  according  to  the  difficulties 
which  the  different  branches  offer  to 
the  climber.  Some  branches  are  long 
and  rough,  some  short  and  smooth, 
some  slippery  and  unsteady.  We 
climb  our  branch.  A few,  colossus- 
like, may  straddle  many.  If  success 
be  attained,  how  may  we  measure  it 
except  by  considering  the  manner  of 
its  attainment,  or  how  may  we  com- 
pare it  with  another’s,  except  by  the 
comparison  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
mounted? It  is  only  the  spirit  of  the 
climber — his  determination,  perserver- 
ance,  and  character — that  give  value 
to  success — or  failure. 

We  are  led  to  make  these  observa- 
tions, because,  at  this  time  of  the  year, 
many  fellows  who  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful in  their  school  work  are  apt  to 
take  too  gloomy  a view  of  themselves 
and  their  abilities.  So  long  as  they 
have  striven  faithfully,  the  results 
make  little  difference.  An  honest  fail- 
ure is  better  than  a dishonest  success. 
And  there  is  always  this  consolation 
in  failure,  that  one  may  try  again — and 
succeed. 

Robert  Grant,  Jr.,  B.  L.  S.,  ’02  is  now 
a member  of  Higginson  & Co.,  bank- 
ers, London,  this  firm  being  the 
London  representative  of  Lee,  Hig- 
ginson & Co.,  Boston. 

Martin  B.  Dill,  B.  L.  S.,  ’97,  has  been 
elected  treasurer  of  the  Harvard  Club 
of  Rhode  Island. 
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T our  Memorial  Day  exer- 
cises, May  30,  Mr.  Richard- 
son, in  an  address  to  the 
school,  related  some  of  his 
very  interesting  experiences  in  the  Ci- 
vil War.  Mr.  Richardson’s  words  are 
interesting  to  11s  not  only  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  subject;  there  is,  in  the 
quiet  earnestness  with  which  the 
scenes  and  incidents  are  laid  before  us, 
something  that  shows  them,  with  re- 
markable clearness,  to  be  lessons  for 
ourselves  in  every-day  life.  Yet,  Mr. 
Richardson  does  not  stop  there.  He 
proceeds  to  draw  the  lessons  for  us. 

“Heroism,”  he  said  in  part,  “is  not 
the  sudden  blazing  up  of  the  soul  into 
some  spectacular  deed  of  self-sacrifice; 
that’s  only  the  flash-light,  which  re- 
veals its  abiding  presence.  True  hero- 
ism is  the  trend  of  a life-time.  Now, 
Shakespeare  tells  us  that  there  is  a 
time  in  the  affairs  of  men  which,  taken 
at  its  flood,  leads  on  to  victory.  How 
shall  a man  be  sure  of  being  in  the 
right  place,  at  the  right  time,  to  take 
advantage  of  that  flood,  and  ride  in  on 
its  topmost  wave  to  some  splendid,  he- 
roic achievement?  He  can  do  it,  and 
he  can  do  it  only  by  living  at  his  best 
all  the  time.  For: 

The  supreme  hours  unnoted  come, 
Unfelt  the  changing  tides  of  doom.’ 
“Well,  may  a bo)r  in  his  teens  act  the 
heroic?  Are  there  times  and  seasons 
when  a Latin  School  bov  may  show 
true  nobility  of  character?  Yes;  plen- 
ty of  them  within  the  four  walls  of 
any  room  in  this  building.  The  boy 
who,  amid  all  the  tests  that  we  have 
here,  scorns  to  cheat  or  to  be  a party 
to  cheating,  who  deliberately  chooses 
a lower  mark,  won  by  his  own  honest 
efforts,  to  a higher,  gained  bv  fraud — 
that  boy  has  already  stamped  his  char- 
acter with  the  seal  of  honesty.  Grown 
to  man’s  estate,  he  can  be  placed  in 
any  position  of  responsibility,  and  he’ll 


not  betray  his  trust.  The  boy  who, 
when  a lesson  is  assigned,  buckles 
down  to  it  with  all  his  might,  deter- 
mined to  get  out  of  it  all  there  is  in 
it  for  him — that  boy  will  keep  his 
place  in  the  column  on  life’s  march, 
and.  when  the  day  of  conflict  comes, 
he’ll  be  on  the  field  fully  equipped  to 
give  a good  account  of  himself.  The 
boy  who  tries  and  fails,  and,  nothing 
daunted,  tries  again,  has  nothing  be- 
fore him  he  needs  to  fear.  Success  is 
already  within  his  grasp.  Depend  up- 
on it,  the  Goddess  of  Victory  has  a 
crown  laid  up  for  him  somewhere, 
which,  when  the  fitting  opportunity 
comes  in  the  passing  years,  she  will 

surely  place  upon  his  head 

You  know  as  well  as  I,  that  heroism 
is  not  made  of  the  stuff  which  quails 
before  some  duty  and  cowers  at  a sneer. 
It  is  idle  to  sit  down  and  wait  for  some 
great  opportunity  to  perform  a splen- 
did deed  of  self-sacrifice.  Let  me  tell 
you  two  things — first,  it’s  a hundred 
to  one  that  the  great  opportunity  won’t 
come,  and  then  you  will  be  in  the  posi- 
tion described  by  Hannah  More — be- 
tween the  great  things  you  can't  do, 
and  the  little  things  you  don’t  do,  life 
will  pass,  and  nothing  of  the  heroic 
will  be  accomplished ; secondly,  it 
is  the  soldier  who  is  faithful  in  the  du- 
ties of  the  camp  and  the  drill  and  the 
march,  who  performs  prodigies  of  va- 
lor in  the  day  of  battle.  I cannot  more 
appropriately  close  this  address  than 
in  the  following  lines,  which  I learned 
more  than  fourteen  years  ago. 

‘Do  not  then  stand  idly  waiting, 
For  some  preater  task  to  do, 
Fortune  is  a lazy  goddess 
And  will  never  come  to  you. 

Go  and  work  in  anything; 

Do  not  fear  to  do  or  dare ; 

If  you  want  a field  of  battle, 

You  will  find  it  anywhere.’  ” 
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Up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press,  the 
Editors  for  next  year  have  not  yet 
been  appointed.  Whoever  they  may 
be,  we  wish  them  the  fullest  measure 
of  success. 

* 

The  First  Class  were  the  guests  of 
the  Boston  Latin  School  Club  of  Har- 
vard University,  at  the  Phillips  Brooks 
House,  Friday  evening,  May  26.  Dr. 
W.  W.  Fenn,  B.  L.  S.,  ’80,  of  the  Har- 
vard Divinity  School,  was  present  and 
spoke  most  interestingly  of  the  Latin 
School  of  his  day,  and  of  that  bond  of 
friendship,  growing  stronger  with  the 
passing  years,  that  exists  between  the 
p ’pil  and  the  masters,  between  the 
/ lumni  and  the  School,  and  among  the 
classmates.  He  paid  a singularly  hap- 
py and  touching  tribute  to  some  of  his 
old  masters,  particularly  Dr.  Groce, 
whom  he  called  “the  Napoleon  of  our 


Class.”  Mr.  Henderson,  who  was  also 
present,  spoke  of  the  purpose  of  the 
Club  and  of  the  fellows’  duty  towards 
it,  giving  many  valuable  suggestions. 
Our  men  were  given  a hearty  wel- 
come by  the  officers  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Club,  and  all  found  it  a 
very  enjoyable  evening. 

At  the  banquet  of  the  graduating 
Class  at  the  American  House,  on  the 
evening  of  June  1,  Mr.  Henderson,  the 
toastmaster,  and  Mr.  Rice,  Mr.  Fred 
O’Brien,  and  Prof.  O’Shea  were  the 
guests  of  honor.  There  were  some 
speeches,  and — some  speeches!  So  we 
have  heard ; and  when  our  correspond- 
ent “gets  over  it”  quite,  we  shall  doubt- 
less hear  more  of  it.  There  are  ru- 
mors of  a snake  dance — or  was  it  an 
imitation  wobble  walk?  But,  we  don’t 
get  you,  old  chap ! 


OBSERVATIONS 


BETYt  EEMt"eB  ELLS  L£ 


Pupil : “Mother,  this  is  the  Latin 
School  I have  been  attending  the  past 
two  years.” 

Mother:  “Is  that  so,  John?  What  a 
beautiful  building  it  is!  What  is  that 
inscription  over  the  door?” 

Pupil:  “Oh!  that’s  Latin;  I don’t 
know  what  it  means.” 

# 

One  of  the  members  of  that  limited 
society  of  Room  18,  The  Noahs, 
(knowers)  was,  once  upon  a time,  con- 
trary to  all  rules  of  discrimination, 
called  a Noahnit(e).  There  is  a “vast 
o’  difference”  between  the  Noah  and 
the  Noah-nit(e),  fellows. 

* 

. Bone — “So  Plugger  didn’t  get  by  on 
his  Greek  exam  ?” 

Grind— -“In  ‘Homer?’  No.” 

Rone  That  s funny  ! They  say  he 
used  to  hide  in  some  lonely  garret,  and 
there  plug  on  it  from  morn  till  nigfht 
too.”  b 

Grind— “Yes  ! Poor  fellow,  he  should 
not  have  studied  in  a garret ! Homer’s 
is  not  Attic  Greek.” 

* 

According  to  a history  teacher  who 
has  delved  deep  into  the  lore  of  An- 
cient Greece,  even  in  the  B.  C’s.  there 
must  have  been  one  of  those  organiza- 
tions which  in  this  age  is  called  a 
. Gimlet  club.  As  proof  of  this,  there 
is  an  old  Greek  proverb  which,  trans- 
lated, says,  “A  big  book  is  a big  bore.” 


( Hir  reporter  for  Room  9 informs  us 
that  there  has  been  considerable  talk 
about  a number  of  screws  being  loose 
in  that  room.  Lest  we  misconstrue 
his  report,  however,  he  goes  on  to  ex- 
plain that  the  trouble  is  in  the  seating 
facilities. 

* 

One  of  the  scholars  (?)  in  Room  18 
has  been  searching  with  a lantern  for 
an  editorial  ” in  “The  Register”  this 
year-  _ Y\  ill  some  one  kindly  give  him 
a dictionary? 

uw 

-e* 

Very  frequently  of  late  questions 
have  arisen  as  to  the  time  when  foun- 
tains are  to  be  installed  in  place  of  our 
dipperless  sinks.  Why  so  fastidious, 
fellows?  Are  the  locker  drip-pans 
worn  out  already? 

' * 

Speaking  of  our  parade,  they  say 
that  the  captains  commanded  more  at- 
tention that  the  colonel  and  his  whole 
staff.  Straighten  up,  fellows !” 

* 

An  Englishman  who  had  been  visit- 
ing  a fortification  in  France,  thus  de- 
scribed^ a friend  an  incident  of  his 
visit.  “As  I approached  the  fort,  a 
guard  shouted,  ‘Qui  Vive  !’  ‘Je,’  said  I, 
knowing  the  language  well.  ‘Ami?’’ 
said  he.  ‘D-n  ye!’  said  I.  ‘Com- 
ment." said  he.  ‘Come  on,’  said  I;  and 
I went  and  knocked  the  impudent  fel- 
low down.” 
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RECORD  OF  THE  CLASS  OF  1911 


Myron  Whitlock  Adams  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Bennet 
School.  He  won  a Modern  Prize  in 
1906-07-0S.  Honorable  mention  for 
conduct. 

Charles  Edward  Almeda  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Blackin- 
ton  Grammar  School. 

Eliott  Backup  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  Phillips  Brooks 
Grammar  School.  Member  of  the 
track  team  in  1911. 

Jacob  Beresofsky  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907. 

Benjamin  Samuel  Bernhard  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Roger 
Wolcott  School. 

Ferdinand  Shoninger  Bloom  entered 
the  sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Prince 
School.  Won  a Classical  Prize  in  1907 ; 
an  Approbation  Prize  in  1907;  and  a 
Fidelity  Prize  in  1908.  He  was  a lieu- 
tenant in  Company  M in  1910,  and 
Captain  of  Company  L in  1911. 

Philip  John  Bond  entered  the  sixth 
class  in  1905  from  the  St.  Peter’s  Pa- 
rochial School  of  Dorchester.  He  won 
a Fidelity  Prize  in  1906. 

Robert  Hall  Brown  entered  the  sixth 
class  in  1905  from  the  Prince  School. 
Won  a Fidelity  Prize  in  1906. 

Francis  Eben  Buckley  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Mather 
School. 

Joseph  Hamilton  Burnett  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905,  from  the  Brookline 
Grammar  School.  A member  of  the 
football  team,  1909;  of  the  Second 
Crew,  1910;  and  of  the  First  Crew, 
1911. 

William  Emmet  Casey  entered  from 
the  George  Putnam  School  in  1906. 
Member  of  the  football  team ; and  of 
the  Regimental  Relay  team,  1910. 
Lieutenant,  1910,  and  Captain,  1911,  of 
Co.  A. 


Ernest  Roscoe  Caverly  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  form  the  Bigelow 
Grammar  School.  Won  a Fidelity 
Prize  in  1908 ; a Classical  Prize  in 
1909;  and  a Modern  Prize  in  1910. 
Member  of  the  Glee  Club  in  1910-11 ; 
and  an  Editor  on  ‘‘The  Register”  in 
1909-10  and  1910-11.  Honorable  men- 
tion for  conduct. 

Henry  Leavitt  Chapin  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Bigelow 

Grammar  School. 

John  Edward  Coleran  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907. 

James  Nicholas  Conley  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Prescott 
Grammar  School. 

Peter  Joseph  Conlon  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1906  from  the  Thomas 
N.  Hart  School.  Captain  of  Company 
K in  1910  and  of  Company  I in  1911. 
Member  of  the  Basket-ball  team. 

William  Cornelius  Cronin  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the 
Prince  Grammar  School.  Business 
Manager  of  “The  Register”  in  1910-11. 

Reginald  Alex  Cutting  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1906  from  the  Thomas 
N.  Hart  School.  Won  a Special  Prize 
in  Declamation  in  1907;  and  third 
prize  in  Reading  in  1910.  He  also  won 
First  Prize  in  Reading,  1911. 

Samuel  Daniels  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  Brimmer  Gram- 
mar School.  He  won  a Classical  Prize 
in  1910-11. 

William  Horace  Davidson  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  School.  Won 
Modern  Prize  in  1908,  and  a Classical 
Prize  in  1911.  Wrote  the  words  of  the 
Class  Song. 

Earl  Davison  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907.  Won  a Fidelity  Prize 
in  1909. 

Maurice  Walter  Dennison  entered 
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the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Wash- 
ington Allston  School.  Lieutenant  in 
Company  F in  1910. 

Harold  Rhynes  Donaghue  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Math- 
er School. 

Richard  Gregory  Donahue  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Mary 
Hemenway  School.  Member  of  second 
Basket-ball  team  in  1910-11.  Lieuten- 
ant in  Company  E in  1911,  later  be- 
came Regimental  Adjutant.  Member 
of  the  Class  Banquet  Committee. 

Arthur  Aloysius  Donovan  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Wil- 
liam E.  Russell  School. 

John  Duff,  Jr.,  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  Warren  Gram- 
mar School.  Member  of  track  team  in 
1909  and  1911.  Assistant  Manager  of 
the  track  team  in  1911.  Captain  of 
second  football  team  in  1910.  Captain 
of  Company  C.  Assistant  Business 
Manager  of  “Register”  in  1911.  Class 
Orator.  Member  of  the  dance  commit- 
tee. He  won  the  third  prize  in  Decla- 
mation, 1911. 

James  Alexander  Elliot  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Phillips 
Brooks  School.  Won  an  Approbation 
Prize  in  1908,  and  a Modern  Prize  in 

1909. 

John  Austin  Ewing  entered  the  sixth 
class  in  1905  from  the  Phillips  Brooks 
School.  Won  an  honorable  mention  in 
drill  in  1910.  Member  of  second  bas- 
ket-ball team  in  1910;  of  Relay  team 
in  1911:  of  Base  ball  Team  in  1911; 
and  of  Track  Team  in  1910  and  1911. 

Patrick  Edward  Fardy  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1904  from  the  Phil- 
lips Grammar  School.  Won  a Fidelity 
Prize  in  1905. 

Leon  Hundell  Farrin  entered  the 
sixth  class  from  the  Adams  Grammar 
School.  Member  of  Glee  Club  1909- 
II.  Lieutenant  in  Company  H in  1909- 
10.  Won  a Classical  Prize  in  1908. 

Manus  John  Fish,  Jr.,  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Henry  L. 


Pierce  School.  Won  a Modern  and  an 
Approbation  Prize  in  1908.  Member 
of  1909  and  1910  basket-ball  teams,  be- 
ing captain  in  1910.  Member  of  1909, 

1910,  and  1911  base-ball  teams,  and 
right  end  on  the  champion  1911  foot- 
ball team.  Member  of  Class  Photo- 
graph Committee. 

Carl  Sumner  Fleming  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Prince 
School.  Won  an  Approbation  Prize 
in  1908.  Lieutenant  of  Company  K 
in  1909-10,  and  Captain  of  Company  H 
in  1910. 1 1.  Member  of  Class  Banquet 
Committee.  Won  a Modern  Prize, 

1911. 

Joseph  Robert  Fleming  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Prince 
School.  Won  an  Approbation  Prize  in 
1908  and  a Modern  Prize  in  1909  and 
1911.  Member  of  first  basket-ball  team 
in  1910-n.  Member  of  Prize  Drill 
Committee  in  1911.  Lieutenant  in 
Company  D in  1909-10,  and,  after 
Prize  Drill  in  Company  C.  Captain  of 
B Company  in  1910-11.  which  won  sec- 
ond Senior  Prize,  making  him  Lieuten- 
ant Colonel.  Honorable  mention  for 
perfection  in  attendance. 

Thomas  Francis  Gavin  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Cheverus 
School. 

John  Goldsbury  entered  the  sixth 
class  in  1905  from  the  Warren  School 

Murray  Frothingham  Hall  entered 
the  sixth  class  in  1903  from  the  War- 
ren School.  Out  of  school  during  1904- 
06.  Won  the  Classical  Prize  in  1907, 
1908,  1909,  1910:  the  Approbation 

Prize  in  1909  and  1910.  Lieutenant  in 
Company  K in  1910-11.  Chairman  of 
Class  Day  Committee.  Won  a Modern 
Prize.  191 1. 

Robert  Edgar  Hanlon  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1904  from  the  Philips 
Brooks  School.  Member  of  football 
team  in  1910;  and  of  track  team  in 

1909- 11.  Captain  of  track  team  in 

1910- 11.  Floor  Director  of  Officers’ 
Dance  in  1911. 
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Laurence  Sumner  Heath  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Lewis 
Grammar  School.  Member  of  1909 
Hockey  team  and  Captain  in  1910-11. 
Manager  of  track-team  in  1910-11. 

John  Aloysius  Hennessey  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Math- 
er School.  Lieutenant  in  Campany  D, 
becoming  captain  after  Prize  Drill. 
Received  Honorable  Mention  for  per- 
fection in  attendance. 

George  Leo  Heyer  entered  the  sixth 
class  from  the  Frederick  Lincoln 
School.  Member  of  the  Capin  Fund 
Committee  and  of  the  Class  Photo- 
raph  Committee.  He  was  a lieutenant 
in  Company  F ; Captain  of  Company 
D,  and  later  became  Major.  Three 
years  a member  of  the  baseball  team. 
Captain  of  the  Hockey  team. 

Charles  Francis  Higgins. 

John  Francis  Hurley  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Longfel- 
low Grammar  School. 

John  Joseph  Kelley  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1906  from  the  Lewis 
School. 

Wilfred  Frederick  Kelley  entered 
the  sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  George 
Putnam  Grammar  School.  Won  a 
Modern  Prize  in  1906;  an  Approbation 
Prize  in  1906  and  1907;  and  a Fidelity 
Prize  in  1908.  Won  a Special  Prize 
in  Declamation  in  1906.  Member  of 
Glee  Club  1909-11.  Won  a Prize  for 
Latin  Translation  in  1911,  and  received 
Plonorable  Mention  for  conduct. 

Edward  Gerald  Kennedy  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Edward 
Everett  School.  Manager  of  the  Foot- 
ball team  in  1910.  Member  of  Class 
Day  Committee,  1911. 

John  Whelan  Keveny  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1906  from  the  Mary 
Hemenway  School.  Won  a Modern 
Prize  in  1908.  Member  of  the  Class 
Day  Committee,  1911. 

Arthur  Edward  Knudson  entered  the 
second  class  in  1909  from  the  Brook- 
line High  School.  Member  of  track 


team,  1910-11. 

William  Bruno  Kroetzch,  Jr.,  en- 
tered the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the 
Phillips  Brooks  Grammar  School.  Won 
third  prize  for  Reading  in  1909,  and 
second  Bugle  Prize  in  1910.  Captain 
of  Company  F in  1911.  He  won  a Fi- 
delity Prize  in  1911. 

Max  Leavitt  entered  the  sixth  class 
in  1905  from  the  Phillips  Grammar 
School.  He  won  a Classical  Prize  in 
1906  and  1911. 

Lewis  Rene  Levi  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  Washington 
Allston  School.  Member  of  Track 
team,  1909-11. 

Malcolm  Justin  Logan  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Thomas 
N.  Hart  School.  He  won  an  Approba- 
tion Prize  in  1908,  1909,  1910.  Captain 
of  the  Football  team  in  1910-11.  In 
1909  he  won  the  Individual  Prize.  Vice 
President  of  the  Boston  Latin  Club, 
and  President  of  the  Senior  Class. 

John  Blase  Lombard  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1906  from  the  Harvard 
Grammar  School.  Lieutenant  in  Com- 
pany L in  1910.  Secretary-Treasurer 
of  the  Class  of  1911. 

John  Joseph  Lucy  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  St.  Francis  de 
Sales  School.  Member  of  Track  team 
in  1908. 

Charles  Leo  Lynch  entered  the  sixth 
class  in  1905  from  the  Hugh  O’Brien 
School. 

Arthur  Francis  Lynn. 

Matthew  Joseph  McDonald. 

William  Vincent  McKenney  entered 
in  1906  from  the  Thomas  Gardner 
School.  lie  won  a Classical  Prize  in 
1907,  and  a Fidelity  Prize  in  1910.  He 
received  Honorable  Mention  for  Con- 
duct. 

Peter  Leo  MacLellan  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1906  from  the  Christo- 
pher Gibson  School.  Member  of  Track 
team  1910-11.  Left  end  on  1910  foot 
ball  team.  Member  of  Photograph 
Committee. 
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Robert  Andrew  MacLellan  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Chris- 
topher Gibson  School.  Lieutenant  of 
Company  M in  1910,  Captain  after 
Prize  Drill,  when  the  company  won 
second  prize.  Member  of  Class  Pin 
Committee. 

Robert  Emmet  Manning  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Sherwin 
Grammar  School. 

Edward  Squibb  Munro  entered  the 
third  class  in  1908  from  the  Milton 
Academy.  Assistant  Manager  of  the 
track  team  1909-10.  Honorable  men- 
tion for  Drumming  in  1910.  First 
prize  for  Drumming  in  1911.  Member 
of  Class  Day  Committee.  Chairman, 
Class  Banquet  Committee.  Class  Pro- 
phet. 

John  Vincent  Murphy  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Mary 
Hemenway  School.  Member  of  Foot- 
ball team  1909-10. 

Frederick  Joseph  Murray  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Mary 
Hemenway  School.  Member  of  Foot- 
ball team  1909-10. 

Frederick  Joseph  Murray  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Mary 
Hemenway  School.  Member  of  Bas- 
ket ball  team  in  1008-11  ; Football  team 
1909-11.  Captain,  Basketball  team, 
1911. 

Winthrop  Eliot  Nightingale  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the 
Dwight  Grammar  School.  Captain  of 
Company  M in  1911. 

Michael  Joseph  Alphonsus  Norton 
entered  the  fourth  class  in  1906  from 
the  William  E.  Russell  School.  Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  L in  1910.  Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  I in  1911,  later  be- 
came Captain. 

Joseph  James  O’Hare. 

Leo  Aloysius  O’Leary  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Henry  L. 
Pierce  School.  Won  an  Approbation 
Prize  in  1908.  Member  of  Glee  Club 
in  1909-10.  Member  of  Class  Basket- 
ball and  Football  teams  in  1910-11.  A 


lieutenant  in  1909-11. 

Jeremiah  Florence  O’Neil. 

William  Aloysius  O’Shea  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Chapman 
School. 

Harold  Artemas  Packard  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Longfel- 
low Grammar  School.  He  won  a Mod- 
ern Prize  in  1908  and  1909.  Editor  on 
“The  Register,”  in  1910-11.  Chairman 
of  Class  Pin  Committee.  Quartermast- 
er of  the  Latin  School  Regiment  in 
1911.  Designed  Class  Day  program 
cover.  Won  a prize  for  an  English 
poem,  and  second  prize  in  Declamation, 
1911. 

Frank  Enos  Parsons  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Mary 
Hemenway  School. 

Merril  Campbell  Patten  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Ed- 
ward Everett  Grammar  School.  He 
won  a Classical  Prize  in  1909  and  1910. 
Won  a Fidelity  Prize  in  1911. 

Robert  Earley  Patterson  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Henry  L. 
Pierce  School.  He  won  an  Approba- 
tion Prize  in  1906. 

Charles  Christian  Petersen  entered 
in  1907.  Won  a Fidelity  Prize  in  1908; 
a Modern  Prize  in  1910;  and  a prize 
for  an  English  Poem  jn  1910.  Asso- 
ciate Editor  of  “The  Register”  in  1909- 
10,  and  Editor-in-Chief,  1910-11.  Class 
Poet.  Won  the  Gardner  Prize  in  1911 
for  an  essay  on  “The  ‘Leather  Stock- 
ing’ Novels.” 

Francis  Andrew  Pfeffer. 

Louis  Porter  entered  in  1911. 

Herbert  Sears  Potter  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905.  He  won  First  in- 
dividual drill  Prize  in  1907.  Lieuten- 
ant in  Company  K,  1908-09;  Captain, 
Company  I,  1909-10.  Member  of  the 
Track  team,  1910-n ; of  the  Dance 
Committee,  1911.  Manager  of  the 
Track  team  1909-10;  of  the  Hockey 
team,  1910-11;  of  the  Baseball  team, 
1910-ir.  President  of  the  Boston  Latin 
Club,  1910-11. 
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Leon  Ernest  Ramsdell  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Bennett 
Grammar  School.  Won  a Classical 
Prize,  1906 ; an  Approbation  Prize, 
1906  and  1907;  and  a Fidelity  Prize, 

1910.  Lieutenant  in  Company  B,  1910- 
11,  and,  after  Prize  Drill,  became  Bat- 
talion Adjutant. 

Leo  Francis  Ready  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Bennett 
Grammar  School.  Lieutenant  in  Com- 
pany N,  1910;  later  Battalion  Adju- 
tant, 1910.  Captain  of  Company  E, 

1911,  which  won  first  Senior  Prize, 
Colonel  of  the  Second  Regiment,  B.  L. 
S. 

Stephen  Atkins  Hatchkinson  Rich 
entered  the  Senior  Class  in  1911  from 
the  Bedford  Theological  School. 

Frost  Spaulding  Rollins  entered  the 
sixth  class  from  the  Robert  G.  Shaw 
School.  He  won  a Fidelity  Prize  in 
1906,  and  a Modern  Prize  in  1907. 

Joseph  John  Sargeant  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Lincoln 
Grammar  School. 

Samuel  Silverman  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  Quincy  School. 
Won  a Classical  Prize  in  1907. 

Morris  Stern  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  Phillips  School. 

Morris  Strock  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  Quincy  Gram- 
mar School. 

George  William  Sullivan. 

John  J.  Sullivan  entered  the  fourth 
class  in  1907  from  the  William  E.  Rus- 
sell School. 

Trevor  Washington  Swett  entered 
the  sixth  class  in  1905  from  the  Gilbert 
Stuart  School.  He  won  a Modern 
Prize  in  1907,  a second  Reading  Prize 
in  1907,  a Fidelity  Prize  in  1908,  a first 
Reading  Prize  in  1910,  and  a prize  for 
a Latin  translation  in  1910.  Lieuten- 
ant in  Company  L. 

Elmo  Basley  Taylor  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Llolmes  School.  Member  of 
the  Baseball  team,  1910.  Chairman  of 


the  Officers’  Dance  Committee,  1911. 

Samuel  Temple  entered  the  sixth 
class  in  1905  from  the  Prince  Gram- 
mar School.  He  was  a member  of  the 
second  Basketball  team  in  1907;  of  the 
football  team  in  1908,  1909,  and  1910; 
of  the  first  crew  in  1910,  and  of  the 
Class  Banquet  Committee,  1911.  As- 
sistant Manager  of  the  Basketball 
team,  1909-10.  Drum  Major,  1910-11. 
Editor  on  “The  Register,”  1910-11. 

James  Arthur  Toole. 

Adelbert  Shaylor  Turner  entered  the 
Senior  Class  in  1910  from  Steinert  Hall 
Preparatory  School,  Boston. 

Charles  Sumner  Walkup,  Jr.,  entered 
the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Lew- 
is Grammar  School.  Member  of  the 
Glee  Club  1907- 1908- 1909- 19 10.  Lieu- 
tenant in  Company  B,  1909-10.  Won 
a Fidelity  Prize,  1911. 

Edward  Joseph  Wall  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Oliver  H. 
Perry  School.  Won  a Fidelity  Prize 
in  1908.  Lieutenant  in  1910;  Captain 
of  Company  G,  1910-11.  Composer  of 
Class  Song  music,  1911. 

John  Stephen  Walsh  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  William 
E.  Russel  School.  He  won  a Modern 
Prize  in  1910. 

Arthur  Hoyt  Washburn  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1905,  from  the  Prince 
School.  Member  of  the  Class  Day 
Committee,  and  of  the  Prize  Drill 
Committee.  Lieutenant  in  Company 
A,  1910-11  ; member  of  the  Track  team, 
1911;  and  an  Editor  on  “The  Regis- 
ter,” 1910-11. 

Edward  Wheeler  Wilder  entered  the 
fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Gibson 
Grammar  School.  He  won  a Fidelity 
Prize  in  1908,  a Classical  Prize  and 
an  Approbation  Prize  in  1909,  and  a 
Classical  Prize  in  1910.  Lieutenant  in 
Company  L,  1910-11.  He  also  won  a 
prize  for  an  English  essay  in  1911,  and 
received  Honorable  Mention  for  con- 
duct. 

Richard  James  Williams,  Jr.,  entered 
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the  fourth  class  in  1907  from  the  Hugh 
O’Brien  School.  He  won  a Fidelity 
Prize  in  1910. 

Robert  Wintemitz  entered  the  sixth 
class  in  1905  from  the  Prince  Gram- 
mar School.  He  won  Third  Prize  in 
Reading  in  1911. 

John  Hallock  Woodhull  entered  the 
sixth  class  in  1904  from  the  Prince 


Grammar  School.  He  won  a Modern 
Prize  in  1905,  1906,  1909,  1910;  wrote 
an  essay  on  Washington,  1911;  and 
was  a member  of  the  Glee  Club,  1910- 
11.  Lieutenant  in  Company  M;  later 
became  Adjutant.  He  won  Second 
Prize  in  Reading  in  1911,  and  received 
Honorable  Mention  for  Conduct. 


ATHLETICS 


Dorchester’s  easy  victory  over  our 
baseball  team,  and  the  return  of  Boles 
and  Pendergast  to  the  game  seem  to 
have  incited  the  team  to  better  efforts. 
Saturday,  April  29,  the  team  won  from 
Salem  Lligh,  2 to  1,  with  Boles  doing 
the  twirling. 

Our  team  won  a decided  victory 
over  the  Middlesex  School  team,  at 
Concord  on  May  3,  the  score  being 
6 to  o.  Pendergast  pitched  well. 
Boston  Latin,  Middlesex 

Heyer,  s s Sanderson 

Fish,  c 2b  Clark 

Nelson,  2b  ib  Miller 

Pendergast,  p r Devereux 

McDonald,  3b  If  P.  Winsor 

Kiley,  cf  c Elill 

Ewing,  ib  3b  A.  Winsor 

Keddie,  r cf  Baker 

Boles,  If  cf  Richards 

p Wright 

p Little 

Runs : — Heyer  2,  Pendergast  2, 
Ewing,  Keddie.  Two-base  hit: — Nel- 
son. Sacrifice  hit : — McDonald.  Stolen 
bases: — Heyer  2,  Fish,  Nelson,  Ewing, 
Keddie,  Sanderson,  Clark.  First  base 
on  balls : — Pendergast,  Wright  2, 
Little  2.  First  base  on  errors : — 
B.  L.  S.  2,  Middle’x.  3.  Left  on  bases : 
— B.  L.  S.  4,  Middle’x.  7.  Struck  out: 
— by  Pendergast  14,  by  Wright  2,  by 
Little  3.  Passed  balls : — Fish  2,  Hill. 


Hit  by  pitched  ball: — Hill.  Time:  2 
hrs.  Umpire: — Murphy. 

# ' 

Although  the  Beverly  High  School 
pitcher  struck  out  21  of  our  players, 
they  did  not  win.  Our  team  played  well 
getting  four  runs  to  three  for  Beverly. 

# 

On  Tuesday,  May  9,  our  team  met 
defeat  at  the  hands  of  the  High  School 
of  Commerce.  After  the  first  inning 
the  team  played  well,  but  the  damage 
was  already  done.  The  contest  was 
mainly  a pitcher’s  battle,  the  score 
being  3 to  1.  The  B.  L.  S.  team  tried 
hard  to  win  in  the  ninth  inning,  Mc- 
Grath having  filled  the  bases  through 
passes.  But  Phelan  was  substituted 
and  held  our  team  to  one  run.  Morton 
was  the  star  for  the  Commerce  High, 
fielding  well  and  making  a home  run, 
while  Heyer  and  Boles  excelled  for 
the  Latin  School. 

The  strong  Medford  High  team  de- 
feated the  Boston  Latin  team  4 to  3, 
at  Medford,  on  Saturday,  May  13.  Our 
defeat  was  caused  mainly  through  er- 
rors, no  less  than  eight  being  made  on 
our  side.  Nelson,  Boles  and  Fish  play- 
ed a fine  game. 
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The  young  men  trade  here 

P HELAN  & STEPTOE 

Hatters  and  Haberdashers 
To  Young  Men 

Varsity  and  Golf  Caps 
38-42  BOYLSTON  STREET 
Near  Hotel  Touraine.  Open  Evenings. 


It’s  a 

FOWNES 

That’s  all  you  need  to  know 
about  a 

GLOVE 


HATS 

* J *■  ' * 

Gloves,  Trunks  and  Bags, 

Washington  and  Eliot  Streets,  BOSTON. 


J.  W.  Brine  Co. 

ATHLETIC  OUTFITTERS 

Base  Ball,  Track  Foot  Ball 

Supplies. 

B.  L.  S.  Students  are  entitled  to  special  prices. 

1436  Mass.Ave.,  Cambridge,  Mass, 


HARVARD  DENTAL 
SCHOOL 

A DEPARTMENT  OF  HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 

A graduate  of  the  four-year  course  in  tins  school  admitted 
without  examinations. 

A three  years’  course,  leading  to  the  degree,  Doctor 
Dental  Medicine.  New  buildings,  Modern  equipment 
Large  clinic.  Write  for  Catalogue. 

Eugene  H.  Smith,  D.  M.  D Dean 

Long  wood  Avenue,  Boston,  Mans. 


amps do- 

94  ARCH  STREET 
BOSTON.  MASS. 

“HALF  TONES ” 
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SPECIAL  TERMS 


FOR 


COLLEGE  TEAMS 


NEW  YORK 

S.  W.  Cor*  Broadway  at  54th  Street 

Near  50th  St.  Subway  and  53rd  St.  Elevated 
and  accessible  to  all  surface  lines 

Ideal  Location 
Near  Theatres, 
Shops,  and 
Central  Park 

New, 

Modern  and 
Absolutely 
Fireproof 

Strictly  First  Class 
Prices  Reasonable 
All  outside  rooms 
No  Carpets 
All  Hardwood  Floors 
and  Oriental  Rugs 

Transient  rates 
$2  50  with  bath 
and  up. 

SEND  FOR 
BOOKLET 


HARRY  f.  STIMSQN 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Imperial 


R.  i.  BIHGHAH 

Formerly  with  Hotel  Woodward 


KEPT  BY  A 
COLLEGE  MAN 


COLLEGE  MEN 
ALWAYS  WELCOME 
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TUFTS  COLLEGE 

Accepted  by  the  Carnegie 
Foundation 

FREDERICK  W.  HAMILTON,  D.  D.  LL.D..  Pres. 


DEPARTMENTS 

The  School  of  Liberal  Arts 
Jackson  College  for  Women 
The  Engineering  School 
The  Graduate  School 

The  Crane  Theological  School 
The  Medical  School 
The  Dental  School 

The  Certificate  of  the  Principal  of  the 
Boston  Latin  School  is  accepted  for  admission 

For  catalogue  address 

PHILIP  M.  HAYDEN,  Secretary, 
Tufts  College,  Mass.,  and  mention  this  paper 
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ALL  AMERICA 

BOOTS  & OXFORDS 

io  per  cent,  discount  to 
Boston  Latin  School  Students 

Prices  S3.00  to  $5.00 

WILLSON  SHOE  SHOP 
323-325  Washington  Street 
Boston,  Mass. 

OPPOSITE  OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH  AND 
MILK  ST.  — TUNNEL  STATION 


CHAMBERLAIN 


TWO  STORES 

659  Washington  St. 
under  the 
Gaiety  Theatre 

637  Washington  St. 
corner  of  Boylston  St 


©ux  Strain  Extreme  HiJie  ©rim  bailor 


n 

CHAMPLAIN 

B.  L.  S. 

Official 

w 

SCHOOL  PIN 

DESIGNED  AND  MADE  BY 

FARRAR 

DORRETY 

SCHOOL  PINS, 

MEDALS,  BADGES,  SALES  ROOM  & 

PRIZE  CUPS,  FACTORY 

TROPHY  SHIELDS,  387  WASHINTON  ST. 

Official  Class  Pkotogr  a fliers  for  1911 

161  Tremont  St.  Boston,  Mass 

BANNERS  ETC. 

BOSTON 
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Tm/o  and  Three *Do Bars 


CLIFTON 

2%  in.  high 


BEDFORD 

2)4  in.  high 


zygm.  mga  .a  214  in.  high 
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tKotch  COLLARS 


15c.,  2 for  25c. 


Clnett,  Peabody  <fc  Co.,  Mahers 


Boston 


Boston  Garters  are  made 
of  be&  materials  in  a clean 
fadory,  by  well-paid  help. 

Every  pair  warranted  — 
penalty,  a new  pair  or  your 
money  back. 


BOSTON  GARTERS 

RECOGNIZED  THE 
STANDARD,  AND 
WORN  THE  WORLD 
OVER  BY  WEL1 
DRESSED  MEN. 

Sample  Pair.Cotton, 25c.. Silk, 60c. 

Mailed  un  ileceipt  of  Price. 

George  Frost  Co. makers 

BOSTON,  MASS.,  U.S.A. 

See  that  Boston  Garter 
is  stamped  on  the  clasp. 


HARRIOTT  CO. 


JEWELERS  ENGRAVERS 

CLASS  PINS  - BADGES 

PRIZE  MEDALS,  & TROPHIES 

3 WINTER  ST.  BOSTON. 

ROOM  18 


The  J.  L.  Mott 
Iron  Works. 


MILITARY  UNIFORMS 

The  best  possible  quality 
at  our  price.  Designed  and 
made  in  our  own  shops. 


PLUMBING  SPECIALTIES. 


Aoitcm. 
oroimom  Jj&mer 


Show  Rooms 

41  to  47  Pearl  St. 
Boston,  Mass. 
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FISHER  COLLEGE 

BUSINESS  and  SHORTHAND 


WE  PLACE  OUR  GRADUATES 


BE  A BOOKKEEPER,  STENOGRAPHER  OR  PRIVATE  SECRETARY  AND  OCCUPY  A 
CONFIDENTIAL  RELATIONSHIP  TO  AGROWING  BUSINESS  ...  that  will  make  you  of  more  vital  value 
than  an  ordinary  clerk.  It  will  place  you  at  the  heart  of  things  - - inside  - - where  the  opportunities  are  practically  un- 
limited to  make  yourself  of  greater  value  by  learning  details  beyond  your  own  line  of  endeavor.  Start  with  a good 
Business  Education,  develop  it  by  observation  and  experience  and  you  will  be  one  of  those  who  are  called  to  fill  better 
positions  when  vacancies  occur. 


Some  of  the  men  who  have  helped  to  changed  the  commercial  maps  of  the  world  have  started  as  Bookkeepers, 
Stenographers,  or  Private  Secretaries,  and  many  of  them  with  nothing  like  so  good  an  equipment  in  the  way  of  Business 
Education  as  YOU  can  secure  through  a course  in  our  Schools. 


A Business  Education  is  Business  Capital.  It  often  takes  the  place  of  money  as  an  investment  in  business,  and 
whatever  one’s  walk  in  life  may  be,  it  is  always  useful. 


This  matter  is  more  important  to  you  than  to  any  body  else  ---  your  whole  future  may  depend  upon  the  atten- 
tion you  give  it  NOW.  Come  in  at  once  and  let  us  explain  to  you  how  easily  and  inexpensively  you  may  acquire  at 
our  schools  the  kind  of  a business  education  that  is  Business  Capital. 


FISHER  HILL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 


Opposite  Dudley  Street  Terminal,  Roxbury 


STfTc)  (sJfc) 

WINTER  HILL  BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

Opposite  Winter  Hill  Station,  Somerville 


E.  H.  and  M.  C.  FISHER,  Principals 
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